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GARDEN VASES. 
HE great perfection attained within the past 
few years in casting ornamental iron-work | however, is on the terrace or level in front of 
has led to its introduction into garden ornamen- | the piazza or along the sides of the house. In 


tation in the way of 
vases, urns, statuary, 
dials, and mural deco- 
rations. We propose 
in this article to speak 
of vases only, and to 
give some directions for 
their introduction and 
use in accordance with 
the principles of correct 
taste, which are in this 
matter too often vio- 
lated. 

Vases are distinct- 
ively works of art, and 
should therefore be 
placed near by and 
supported by other sim- 
ilar works of art, such 
as a dwelling-house, a 
conservatory, bridges, 
flights of steps, and 
parapet. walls. They 
should never be placed 
on dug ground, such 
as a flower bed, or 
on grass lawns. Kyen 
when placed on walks, 
they require an artifi- 
cial preparation or su- 
perstracture, such as.a 
stone platform, to dis- 
connect and disasso- 
ciate them from’ the 
objects of nature by 
which they are more im- 
mediately surrounded. 
In all cases the vase 
should have properly 
proportioned _plinths 
and a pedestal. To 
see a vase set down on 
a flower bed or on an 
unshaven lawn is a 
grievous annoyance to 
a person of taste. Care 
should also be always 
had that the vase, with 
its pedestal, should be 
perfectly perpendicular, 
and not set lopsided, as 
is too often done, 

As a general rule, 
vases are not appro- 
priate in gardens or 
grounds of any extent 
laid out in what is called 
the natural or garden- 
esque style, as, being 
so perfectly artificial, 
they do not harmonize 
well when solitary or 
alone with the shrubs 
and plants with which 
they are in more or 
less juxtaposition. If 
placed in front of a 
summer-house or some 
similar structure, then 
they become more ap- 
propriate. Their more 
proper place, however, 
is in geometrical gar- 
dens, in the laying out 
of which proper and 
suitable provision can 
be made in the design 
for their successful in- 
troduction, and as this 
style of laying out a gar- 
denis generally adopted 
for small places, where 
the ornamental garden 
is brought into imme- 
diate contact with, or 
at least near by,. the 
dwelling-house, a more 
pleasing and harmoni- 
ous ‘effect is produced, 
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| for they do not appear to be so much out of 
lace. 
The best and most effective position for them, 


such cases, if planted with flowering plants, they 
bring about a connection between the house and 
the grounds immediately surrounding it. 

Vases planted with flowering plants are pecul- 
iarly adapted for the court-yards of city houses. 





the adjacent walls. 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Pout pe Sore Dinner Dress. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-6. 


Fig. 2.—Stree, Biur Serce House Drzss. 
For description see Supplement. 


Fics. 1 anp 2.—LADIES’ DINNER AND HOUSE DRESSES. 


In such places we generally see a bit of green- 
sward, seldom cut, and therefore having a tow- 
zy, neglected look, or else burned up with the 
powerful heat of our summer sun reflected from 


Perhaps a coniferous tree 
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of some sort is planted 
in the centre of this 
bit of sward, and being 
totally unfitted for the 
situation, it dies by 
inches, gradually be- 
coming as disheveled 
and dilapidated in ap- 
pearance as a tramp, 
until, at the end of two 
or three years, it closes 
its miserable existence, 
when another is plant- 
ed in its place, to go 
through the same mel- 
ancholy struggle for 
existence, and to die, 
as the previous one did, 
to the disgust and dis- 
appointment of its own- 
er. If the court-yard 
were flagged or paved 
with dressed stone, or 
even brick, and a vase 
filled with flowering 
plants placed in the 
centre, it would be a 
delight to the owner 
and to all passers-by. 
Any one can see the 
charming effects that 
can be thus produced 
in our street views by 
looking at the vases 
and floral decorations 
in front of Delmoni- 
co’s and the Brevoort 
louse, in this city. 
Were the area-way of 
every house on the 
Fifth Avenue thus dec- 
orated, it would make 
that street one of the 
mostelegant and charm- 
ing streets of any city 
in the world, and re- 
lieve the ever-monoto- 
nous and wearying ef- 
fect of the brown-stone 
fronts by introducing 
bright bits of color to 
relieve the eye. 

Vases of highly ar- 
tistic designs, such as 
copies of the Florentine 
vase, the Borghese vase, 
or the Warwick vase, 
should not be planted 
with flowers, as it sug- 
gests the idea of put- 
ting an elegant work 
of art to a comparative- 
ly ignoble use. We 
may make a flower-pot 
of elegant shape, but 
we must not make flow- 
er-pots of elegant works 
of art. The tendency 
among iron- mongers 
and manufacturers of 
terra-cotta ware is to 
use too much florid 
ornamentation, instead 
of relying upon a com- 
bination of elegant lines 
for the effect ‘which 
ought to be produced 
in this class of works 
of art. It requires 
much sound judgment 
and good taste to select 
vases suitable for being 
planted with flowers. 

Many distinct and 
characteristic effects 
can be produced by 
planting the vases with 
different classes of 
plants. One may have 
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an agave or a yucca planted in the centre, and 
the space between it and the rim filled in with 
echeverias, sedums, stone-crops, or fig-mari- 
golds; another may be planted entirely with scar- 
let geraniums; a third with the willow-leaved 
amaranthus in the centre, surrounded with co- 
leus; a fourth may have a fuchsia in the centre, 
surrounded with a medley of petunias, begonias, 
Phlox drummondii, pevilla, centaureas, and sim- 
ilar plants. Some may have the outer edge 
planted with drooping plants, such as money- 
wort or ivy, overhanging the rim. In fact, the 
whole class of what are known as bedding-out 
plants are admirably adapted for this purpose, 
and elegeat combinations of colors and contrasts 
of foliage can be so arranged as to display the 
taste of the owner. 

If planted in the autumn with crocuses and 
hyacinths, early spring flowers can be had before 
the season arrives for planting them with the 
more tender bedding-out plants, so that a con- 
tinuous display of floral beauty can be had from 
April until October or November. All that is 
required is that the vase should be filled with 
good rich garden soil to within an inch or two 
of the top, and the plants then inserted. All 
that they will then require will be to have the 
inch or so of space filled up with water every 
evening during the hot summer weather; but 
never round up the centre of the soil, as it then 
sheds the water, and the central plants are liable 
to perish from drought. 


Harper's Macazine, WEE zY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, 
or HarPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTaGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 











gé@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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Saturpay, Frsrvary 7, 1874. 








& With the Number of Harper’s 
Weeki for January 31 was sent out 
gratuitously an illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of “THE 
Parisians” and “ PuHingEas Repux,” the 
opening chapters of a new illustrated 
story, and other features of interest. 

Another illustrated E1icHt-paGE Sup- 
PLEMENT will be sent out gratuitously 
with the Number of Harper’s WEEKLY 
for February 7, 1874. 





FEBRUARY MARKETING. 
By PIERRE BLOT. 
UR lists below show a very good, and 
we may say a great, variety of food of 
every kind for the month of February, com- 
mencing with 
FISH. 
Black bass, carp, cod, frost-fish, haddock, herring, 
mullet, muskallonge, perch (sea, white, and yellow), 


pickerel, pike, plaice, ray, skate, smelt, sucker, sun- 
fish, lake trout, French turbot, white-fish. 


SHELL-FISH. 
, Clams, mussels, oysters, scallops, 
MEAT. 
Beef, mutton, pork, sucking pig, tame rabbits. 
POULTRY, 
Chickens, capons, turkeys, Guinea-birds, ducks, 
GAME. 


Bear and buffalo meat, ducks (canvas-back, red-head, 
mallard, black, shell-drake, pintail, dipper, equaw, teal), 
gronse, hare, shore larks, opossum, partridge, pheas- 
ant, pigeons and squabs, prairie-chickens, quails, rab- 
bits, doe venison, wild turkeys. 

VEGETABLES. 

Jerusalem artichokes, beets, Brussels sprouts, cab- 
bage, red cabbage, cardoon, carrots, celery, turnip- 
rooted celery, chiccory, corn-salad, endive, kale, kohl- 
rabi, p ips; potatoes, black radishes, salsify, sour- 
krout, squashes, turnips, water-cress. 

FRUITS. 

Apples. chestnuts, cranberries, grapes, hickory-nuts, 
oranges, pears, pecan-nuts, 

We must remind those of our readers that 
are fond of game that with February ends 
the hunting season, with the exception of a 
few birds. 

Boiled Ham.—Select a good sugar-cured 
ham. Then with a knife scrape it carefully 
all around to remove all that may not be 
clean, and wipe it with a dry towel; after 
which soak it in cold water for six, twelve, 
or twenty hours, according to how salty it 
is; then take it off and envelop it in a towel, 
for the purpose of sponging all the water 














on it. Put it in a coarse and strong towel, 
which you tie fast around it, and then place 
it in a pan large enough to hold it, but not 
too large; add enough cold water to cover 
it about one inch higher than the top ; sea- 
son with four or five carrots, as many onions 
(whole, each onion with a clove stuck in it), 
a small handful of parsley, a little of sweet 
basil and thyme, two or three cloves of gar- 
lic, three bay leaves, and a handful of hay. 
Place on a sharp fire to start it boiling quick- 
ly, and then boil it gently for about four 
hours, more or less, according to size. When 
a skewer can be run pretty easily through a 
fleshy part, it isdone enough. Take it from 
the fire, remove the towel, place the ham on 
the kitchen table, the rind downward, and 
the larger end on the edge of the table ; take 
hold of the small bone at the larger end, and 
by pressing downward it will break at the 
joint, and will be easily removed ; the rind 
is also taken off; then with a sharp knife 
cut off a little of the fat that may be yellow, 
and a little of the lean part at the end and 
sides that may be black and uninviting. 
Dust all the fatty side with fine bread- 
crumbs when nearly cold. Put a napkin on 
a dish, place the ham on it, and serve when 
cold. 

When the ham is on the dish, chop some 
meat jelly rather fine, and put some all 
around, and serve. Some pieces of jelly cut 
in fancy shapes may be placed here and 
there on the top of it also. Do the same 
with pickled beets, capers, olives, or any 
other pickled fruits or vegetables. The 
capers are used whole, and the olives are 
only stoned. 

The taste of the ham is improved by add- 
ing to the seasonings, when about half boil- 
ed, half a bottle of white wine, either Ca- 
tawba, Sauterne, or Rhine wine. 

Roast Ham.—Scrape, soak, and wipe the 
ham as above described. Put it in a dish; 
pour a bottle of Madeira wine all over; cut 
a carrot and two onions in slices, which put 
over also, with two bay leaves, two cloves, 
and six stalks of parsley. Baste now and 
then, and leave thus for twenty-four hours ; 
then remove the bone at the larger end, as 
above directed, trim off fat and lean, and 
put it ina bake-pan; turn the seasonings 
over it, put in the oven, baste now and then 
until cooked, which you ascertain with a 
skewer. Dish it, strain the gravy over it, 
and serve with a Madeira or Champagne 
sauce. Proceed in the same way if cooked 
on the spit. 

A ham, either baked, boiled, or roasted, 
may be served warm with mashed spinach 
or mashed potatoes, or any other vegetables. 
It is also served with apple sauce, or currant 
jelly, or tomato sauce. 

Calf’s-foot Jelly—Proportions: A set of 
calf’s feet, or four, two quarts of water, three 
eggs, one ounce of gelatine, a gill of port- 
wine, and a quarter of a gill of Jamaica rum, 
one onion, a sprig of thyme, one clove, eight 
whole peppers, and salt. 

Process: See that the feet are well clean- 
ed and scraped; put them in a saucepan 
with the water, the onion in slices, the 
thyme, clove, and whole peppers; boil gen- 
tly until they are thoroughly cooked. If 
the water should boil away, add some more. 
Take the feet off when done, turn the liquor 
into a strainer, and put it on the fire in a 
tin saucepan, with the eggs, a good pinch of 
salt, the gelatine, port-wine, and rum; beat 
the whole well together, and proceed as for 
the jelly above. 

Calf’s-head Jelly is made in the same way 
as the above, using a calf’s head instead of 
feet. The seasonings, water, liquor, etc., 
should be about double of the above quan- 
tities, the head containing more jelly than 
the feet. 

Sausage-Meat.—The proportions for sau- 
sage-meat are a pound of lean fresh veal, a 
pound of lean fresh pork, a clove, and a 
piece of nutmeg. 

Chop the meat fine, or run it through a 
chopping-machine; grate alittle nutmeg and 
the clove; also a small piece of cinnamon, if 
liked ; mix them, and also salt and pepper, 
with the meat ; two yolks of eggs may also 
be added, if handy. You then know with 
what kind of meat your sausage is made. 
More veal and less pork may be used, and 
vice versa, according to taste. 

Rice Croquettes.—Proportions: half a pound 
of rice, four ounces of sugar (more or less, ac- 
cording to taste), two or three ounces of but- 
ter, six or eight yolks of eggs, a pint of milk, 
lemon rind or essence, bread - crumbs, six 
macaroons, and a pinch of salt. 

Process: See that the rice is free from 
sand, etc.; wash it in cold water, and set it 
on the fire, well covered with cold water ; 
boil two minutes, and drain it; put it back 
on the fire, with a lemon rind chopped, milk 
enough to about half cover it, the macaroons 
pounded to dust, the sugar, salt, and the but- 
ter; stir now and then; have milk on the 
fire in a pan, which you use to keep the rice 
nearly half covered with it until cooked 
rather underdone; stir ther until the milk 
is all absorbed, and the rice somewhat dry ; 





take it from the fire and put it on the cor- 
ner of the range ; mix the yolks of the eggs 
with it, one after another, stirring and mixing 
the while ; rub a bake-pan or a dish with but- 
ter, spread the mixture over, and let it cool. 
A while before being wanted take a table- 
spoonful of it and shape it either like a ball 
or a sausage, or any other shape, by means 
of a knife on a board dusted with bread- 
crumbs, and so on with the whole of the 
mixture. Beat one whole egg with the 
whites, dip each piece into the eggs, roll 
them in bread-crumbs, and drop them in hot 
fat. When done, and of a fine golden color, 
take them off the pan with a skimmer, and 
turn them into a colander; then place them 
on a dish, dust them with sugar, and serve 
hot. 

There must be enough fat to immerse the 
croquettes, and when in it they should be 
stirred gently with a skimmer, so that they 
color evenly on all sides. They are placed 
tastefully on the dish, forming a circle, or 
one lapping over another, étc., according to 
taste or fancy. 

Being a sweet dish, when croquettes are 
served at dinner, their place is between the 
vegetables and dessert. Any one can make 
rice croquettes to perfection by being care- 
ful, and after two or three experiments. In 
a preceding number we have given general 
directions for frying. 





TAKEN BY SURPRISE. 


LMOST every body likes to give sur- 
prises, and almost nobody likes to re- 
ceive them. There are a few surprises, in- 
deed, and those few of a peculiar kind, that 
are never unwelcome: the clergyman, for 
instance, is not unpleasantly surprised by 
the presentation from his parish of a full 
purse and a ticket of leave for Europe ; the 
coquette is not unpleasantly surprised when 
she lands her gudgeon; we are none of us 
unpleasantly surprised to find our next friend 
the author of the successful book of the year, 
to find that our hitherto worthless stock is 
going to yield a dividend ; we are never un- 
pleasantly surprised by any sudden piece of 
good luck in the line of material things. 

And yet it is a question if even in some 
of these circumstances the pleasure would 
not have been more if the surprise had been 
less ; if we should not better have enjoyed 
being behind the curtain with our friend 
during the preparation of his book and the 
mystification of the public; should not bet- 
ter have enjoyed the quiet expectation of 
our money, and the laying it out and turning 
it over in our minds beforehand. 

But the person giving the surprise has a 
gratification for his own part that usually 
quite eclipses any idea as to whether the 
pleasure of others would have been enhanced 
by preparation ; he knows that the surprise 
is pleasant enough, at any rate, and he en- 
joys the sense of fun which the unexpected- 
ness of the affair develops, enjoys the glee- 
ful confusion, enjoys the sight of the sud- 
denly accumulated happiness, enjoys per- 
haps the moment also in which he sees 
things certainly as they are before disguises 
can be assumed, and learns much that might 
otherwise be a secret: if it is a question of 
bounty, learns how much the bounty was 
needed ; if it is a question of welcome, learns 
whether his is genuine; if it is a question 
of truth, finds himself all at once behind the 
mask. 

There is, of course, a great deal of romance 
in these surprises, but there is a great deal 
of poetry in expectation. If one takes a 
stroll through any of the fishing villages 
along the coast, and sees the eager faces of 
the women, shading their eyes with their 
hands, and looking out to sea, sees the spy- 
glass pointed from the upper window to 
sweep the long stretch of waters swelling 
beyond the bar, it will be seen what love 
and longing, fear and hope and passion, are 
at work in those slight acts of expectation. 
“True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings, 

Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings.” 
And so long as there enters into all such ex- 
pectation the great element of the unknown, 
the curtain that veils behind its dim folds 
all the bright assurances of certainty, the 
dark possibilities of danger, so long will 
there be a wealth of pure poetry in the 
depths of expectation that no sudden, swift, 
and shallow surprise, be it the most joyful 
in the world, can afford. 

The mere circumstance of surprise brings 
certainty with it, and degenerates emotion, 
after the first instant, into the commonplace. 
Yet we do not exactly quarrel with our sur- 
prises—unless they find us slipshod and in 
déshabillé. We all of us, even the most sen- 
timental, love that commonplace happiness 
which gets up with us in the morning and 
lies down with us at night ; we do not covet 
the proud heart-beats of the hero’s wife, 
there must have been such deathly sinking 
at that heart for days together; and there 
are few of us great-souled enough to resign 
our comfortable if not ignominious ease for 
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any glorious martyrdom ; and so, since the 
coming of that surprise assures us of that 
ease as a re-established and fixed thing, we 
feel that it would be a sort of invitation to 
the disturbing fates to regret that we lost 
the pleasure of expectation too. 
But what a pleasure that is! “He is 

coming to-night!” the happy mother says 
to the children. “He is coming to-night !” 
all the little echoes cry it after her, and the 
whole day long is planned with reference to 
that advent; and while the waiting wife 
sits and thinks of the blessed moment when 
she shall see the dear face again, takes her 
hope and happiness in her hand, as one 
might say, and gloats over them miser-like, 
yet thinks with a tender pity of those who 
have no one to look for, wonders how the 
wives of sailors can endure their existence 
when half the light of their world is shut 
up from them in a hollow keel, and plun- 
ging between the mighty waves of long dark 

voyages, horizon after horizon away from 
them, if, indeed, they are not widows as 
they think of it. While she sits with these 

thoughts, and the dark gathers, and the 

children at every sound of wheels are run- 

ning to the window with glad exclamations 

and a merry din of what he will say and 

how he will look and what he will do—who 

shall say that all the long pleasure of this 

expectation has not far surpassed in value 

and in experience the sudden pleasure of 

any stormy surprise ? 

And yet the pleasant picture has another 

side in surprises, one phase of which a great 
poet has painted with few and simple words: 


“ For now her father’s chimney glows 
In expectation of a guest; 
And thinking this will please him best, 
She takes a ribbon or a rose; 
For he will see them on to-night— 
And with the thought her color burns, 
And having left the glass, she turns 
Once more, to set a ringlet right ; 
And even as she turned, the curse 
Had fallen, and her future lord 
Was drowned in passing through the ford !” 


Let us hope that these surprises, on which 
no ray of this world’s sunshine falls, dark 
with their life-long shadow, prepared by a 
grimmer guest than any we have looked for, 
lie in wait for but very few of us along the 
way that widens every year upon the great 
and shining expectation of our eternity ! 











NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WHITE GAUZE DRESSES, 


HITE gaze de Chambéry is the most fash- 

ionable fabric for ball dresses this winter. 
Brocaded gauze, clouded, spotted, and striped 
gauzes, are all worn, and sometimes three differ- 
ent patterns appear in one dress ; but the popular 
fancy is for that with satin or silk stripes over an 
inch wide, ‘These gauzes, with either white or 
colored stripes, cost from $1 25 to $2 a yard, 
and are twenty-four inches wide, The solid 
wide stripe makes up most effectively when only 
one kind of gauze is used ; but if associated with 
dotted or brocaded gauze over-skirts, narrower 
stripes are selected, or else stripes that are made 
up of groups of lines, as these look best when ar- 
ranged in side-pleated flounces, Heavy brocaded 
gauzes are richer and much more expensive, 
costing $4 or $5 for pure white gauzes, while 
those in which black or colored flowers or ara- 
besques appear may be had for $3 50 a yard. 
The handsomest patterns have damask or lace- 
like stripes alternating with watered stripes. 
These dresses are made upon white silk founda- 
tion, and trimmed with flounces of the same, 
flowers, and silk sashes : lace is not appropriate. 
One of ‘these dresses, cool and fresh enough for 
both summer and winter balls, is all white and 
green, viz., white brocaded gauze with pale green 
sashes, and large white lilies with their dark 
green leaves. ‘The demi-trained skirt has a ta- 
blier of five gathered ruffles put on diagonally, 
beginning high on the right side and gradually 
narrowing to the left; above this, extending to 
the belt, was an apron drapery of loose diagonal 
folds, on which were two sashes of pale green 
silk, a quarter of a yard wide, placed with easy, 
careless grace, and supporting two garlands of 
large creamy white calla lilies. The tvain was 
bordered with a deep flounce headed by a puff, 
and the tops of the breadths were covered by a 
long over-skirt draped by green bows and long 
loops. Low round Josephine waist, with folded 
Grecian bertha, and a wide belt of green silk 
folds. Liliesoneach shoulder. A similar dress, 
worn at the Infant Asylum Ball, had fringes of 
lilies-of-the-valley for garniture, and a bouquet 
of the real flowers and smilax inthe hand. The 
corsage was the new ‘corset waist,” covering 
the hips smoothly, and a vine of flowers around 
the neck and edge was the only trimming. Dia- 
mond ornaments. The dark hair was in puffs 
and a chatelaine braid, with large smooth waves 
on the forehead, and valley lilies on the side, 


TULLE, TARLATAN, ETC, 


Among other thin fabrics, tulle and tarlatan 
dresses are next in favor; muslins are not as 
much worn as formerly. These dresses have 
very short and very sharp trains, and are pret- 
tiest when trimmed from belt to toe with a 
diagonal tablier of clusters made up of a ruche, 
a puff, and a side pleating; sometimes each 
cluster is headed by a garland of flowers, though 
often there are but one or two diagonal garlands, 
or else a vine is down each side. The back 





breadths have a succession of side-pleated flounces 
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below, and soft panier puffs above. Few over- 
skirts are seen of these frail fabrics, but instead 
is an ample scarf-sash of white watered ribbon, 
or else of soft India silk in pale tints; this is 
passed around the skirt just below the hips on 
the right side, and, falling lower on the left, is 
knotted there with hanging ends. Basque-waists 
and half-long sleeves are still used, but the 
co most in favor this winter for young 
ladies’ bail dresses has a high neck and short 
sleeves in severe Medici fashion, and is oftenest 
laced or buttoned behind. A high ruff and 
puffed sleeves belong to this quaint bodice. If 
preferred, the waist may be either pointed or 
else round, with a wide belt, but it is most often 
the ch&telaine bodice, which extends over the 
hips smoothly, as corsets do, and is called the 
‘*hip waist,” and sometimes the ‘‘ corset waist.” 
There is very little trimming on any corsages, 
and their lower edge must not be defined except 
by a cord or piping. Low-necked dresses are 
less frequent this year than high ones, but short 
sleeves are universal; the Pompadour sleeve, 
ruffled below the elbow, is decidedly passée. 
Some dresses omit sleeves altogether, having 
merely a fringe of lace or flowers, while thick 
silks are given the sleeveless appearance by hay- 
ing merely short puffs of the thinnest tulle. 


GARLANDS, POCKETS, ETC. 


Garlands of pink rose-buds are the prevailing 
fancy for trimming thin dresses, whether of 
white tulle, green, blue, or the pretty gray and 
lavender tulle dresses that are among the most 
refined of the season. ‘The floral parure now 
consists of a belt bouquet for the right side of the 
corsage, another high on the left of the neck, a 
short thick garland crossing the back of the 
waist diagonally from right to left, and various 
hanging garlands for the skirt, instead of hor- 
izontal vines for heading flounces. For the coif- 
fure is a compact cluster without trailing sprays. 
Water-lilies, lilies-of-the-valley, and violet clus- 
ters are much used, and blue myosotis sprigs are 
used by the gross for trimming white dresses. 
Large white roses and the double white prim- 
roses are also fashionable flowers. 

The aumdniére, or chatelaine bag, for holding 
the list of dances and the handkerchief, is at- 
tached to most ball dresses this winter. This is 
a hanging pocket made of the gauze or silk of 
the dress, edged with lace or flowers. On some 
elegant dresses this pocket is of rare lace over 
silk, with an exquisite rose set in the centre, 

Powdered hair is losing favor with ladies of 
fashion. The coiffures seen at most exclusive 
balls are of the natural hair, whether dark or 
blonde, arranged in finger puffs, a charelaine 
braid, and smooth scallops on the forehead; 
thus it is worn both high and low, and is varied 
to suit the contour of the head. The Greek 
fillet of gold, precious stones, or a ribbon of vel- 
vet, is a very fashionable ornament; with these 
are small feather tufis, aigrettes, or a tiny clus- 
ter of flowers to match the bouquet and the 
garniture of the dress. It is said that large 
massive curls are about to be revived, and will 
be worn in a cluster behind, made of four short 
curls with four longer ones. 


AT THE ACADEMY BALLS. 


Silks, satins, and velvet with rare laces are 
worn by the stately women of society who serve 
as lady-managers of the most exclusive of the 
Academy balls; Cream and tea-rose silks are 
in especial favor, though blue is more worn than 
any other color this year. Satins take deeper 
and more positive hues than are usually chosen 
for gas-light toilettes; and colored velvets, sucli as 
cerise and Sévres blue, are being revived by leaders 
of fashion. <A directress of the Infant Asylum 
Ball, a stylish brunette, wore cream-tinted faille 
with facings of dark brown velvet, and flounces 
of white illusion wrought with Oriental embroid- 
ery. Her ornaments were sapphires and dia- 
monds, The raven hair was in finger puffs and 
smooth waves, White camel’s-hair Dolman. A 
second lady-manager wore tea-rose silk with 
black Chantilly lace flounces. One of the rich- 
est dresses of the evening was of pink satin with 
golden brown velvet facings and ruches. The 
tablier was two wide flounces of point appliqué 
lace; two long tabs of lace extended the whole 
length of the train. Vines of shaded pink roses 
draped the skirt in various devices. Low point- 
ed corsage. The ornament for the hair was a 
diamond butterfly nestling amidst roses. An 
effective dress was of white silk with a black 
Chantilly flounce draped diagonally in front and 
enrved behind; the sash and rose vines, of which 
there were several yards, were of deepest crimson. 


ENTERTAINMENTS, INVITATIONS, CAEDS, ETC. 


There is a return to wholesome simplicity in 
the day entertainments given this winter. Kettle- 
drums, Russian teas, and informal receptions are 
the order of the afternoon, seven of these having 
been noted on the same day on one block on 
Fifth Avenue. At these entertainments the 
guests wear street costume or go in full dress, 
as best suits them, and the simple refreshment 
is ten poured by the ladies of the family in the 

resence of the guests, in English fashion. The 
aera tea has a slice of lemon added, wafers 
and other delicate cakes are offered, and some- 
times chocolate is served. The table is con- 
spicuously placed, and there is a display of hand- 
some silver, old china, and fine napery. 

The invitations to these unceremonious parties 
are on cards instead of note sheets. For in- 
stance, for kettle-drums or afternoon teas, the 
hostess sends her visiting-card, with merely the 
words ‘“'I'ea at five o'clock” written or en- 
graved in the left-hand corner; her address is 
in the right-hand corner. For other afternoon 
receptions (where tea is not the special object) 
cards are also used, with merely the day and 
** From three until six o'clock” in the left cor- 





ner. For ceremonious dinners a note sheet is 
preferred, and is folded once across the middle, 
to fit a square envelope. A simple formula is 
engraved upon this, requesting the pleasure of 
your company at dinner, giving the hour (usually 
six o'clock), date, and residence, and leaving 
blank spaces for the guest's name and for the 
day of the dinner. ‘“ R.S. V. P.” is invariably 
seen on dinner invitations. For the large and 
ceremonious evening receptions, which are not 
numerous this winter, a note sheet is used, with 
a formula similar to that quoted for dinners, 
merely changing the hour, which is now often 
set down ‘‘at eight o'clock,” though few guests 
observe this punctually, ‘The word ‘‘ German” 
or ‘* Dancing” is sometimes added. Informal 
evening receptions are very frequent this winter ; 
the invitation is usually a card, with ‘‘ Tuesday 
evenings,” for instance, written in the left-hand 
corner. These weekly receptions continue even 
through Lent. 

The square and the oblong envelope are the ex- 
tremes of fashion for jnclosing wedding invita- 
tions. For weddings at home, to which all the 
guests are invited, a square note sheet is used 
withont cards, and the entiré invitation, includ- 
ing the parents’, bride’s, and groom's names, 
date and hour.of wedding, with ber of resi- 
dence, is done on this page in lightly shaded 
script. For home weddings, ‘‘ Request the 
pleasnre of your company” is used; while for 
church wedding invitations, ‘* Request your pres- 
ence” is preferred. For announcing marriages, 
instead of separate cards a nearly square note 
is now used, with both names and date of the 
marriage upon it. The words ** At home” are 
still used for day receptions, though seldom for 
evening. 

Visiting-cards gre offine Bristol-board of me- 
dium weight—not of the thinnest quality—and are 
of different sizes. Gentlemen use the smallest 
cards, young unmarried ladies use the next larger 
size, while still larger cards are for married la- 
dies ; the fourth and largest size is used for moth- 
er and daughter together, or for husband and 
wife. The engraving is done in very delicate 
script; the address is on the right hand below, 
and the dav of the week set apart for receptions 
is in the left corner—which is the reverse of the 
English fashion. Old English text and fanciful 
capital letters are out of style, and only done to 
order. To turn down one corner of a card de- 
notes a call in person, and is the only mutilation 
of the card now practiced by ‘people of fashion. 
The custom of engraving words on the reverse 
side of the. card, to be turned down in view, and 
explain the nature of the visit, does not prevail 
here, as, obviously, the receiver of the visit will 
know what is.intended. We quote these words, 
however, to satisfy correspondents, On the up- 
per left-hand corner Visite is written and turned 
down, to signify that an ordinary call is made; 
for a visit of congratulation, Félicitation appears 
on the opposite upper corner ; Congé in the lower 
left corner denotes a parting call; and Condolé- 
ance, in the remaining corner, explains itself. Of 
all these, the word congé alone is of much service. 

White heavy English paper is the most fash- 
ionable stationery, though some tinted paper is 
always used. Repped paper, corded like faille, 
is the choicest design, and next this is the royal 
Trish linen paper, made of cuttings of linen from 
the Irish factories. The letter sheet is of oc- 
tavo size, folded once across—a novel fancy that 
makes it fit the large square envelope. The 
price is 70 cents a quire, with envelopes. Instead 
of heavy illuminated monograms there are more 
light line monograms and ciphers. On tinted 
paper the letters are of a darker shade. 

A novelty for dinners is the Japanese plate 
cards, the size of an octavo page, with fanciful 
chromos representing amusing Japanese scenes 
and funny little Japs grinning with delight at 
the menu, 





FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


The floral decorations are a charming feature 
of evening entertainments this winter, and are 
withal expensive, $2000 being sometimes the 
florist’s bill for the elaborate decorations of a 
single reception. Different devices are arranged 
for each room,and for almost every part of each 
room. Corners are decorated with potted plants, 
and with cut plants heaped in pyramids; smi- 
lax looped with rose-buds festoons the cornices ; 
draperies of roses and smilax are arranged be- 
tween windows; mantels are divided in three 
beds of flowers, with violets in the centre, daphnes 
and roses on each end, and a groundwork of 
lycopodium and ferns. In the wide doors be- 
tween drawing-rooms is a canopy of flowers 
shaped like a parasol, and supporting nine balls 
made of different kinds of flowers—violets, roses, 
etc. The walls of main parlors are transformed 
into beds of flowers, where wire frames support 
great fields of heliotrope, roses, camellias, tube- 
roses, and carnations, edged with ferns, smilax, 
and the scarlet leaves of the poinsettii. On oth- 
er walls are flower cornucopias three feet in di- 
ameter, filled with the loveliest cut flowers. To 
make the hall look different from the rooms, ivy 
is draped above the doors and staircases, and the 
landings have baskets of ferns and hanging vines. 
Great banks of flowers are heaped in the dress- 
ing-rooms, the picture-frames are studded with 
daphnes, violets, and roses, and draped with smi- 
lax, while choice cut flowers fill antique jars and 
vases. Instead of the marriage-bell of flowers 
formerly seen at wedding receptions, the bride 
and groom now stand under an arbor or bower 
of roses arranged before a long mirror. 

High épergnes of cut flowers are used on re- 
freshment tables when the guests stand; at din- 
ners, where the company are seated, there are lower 
épergnes that do not obstruct the view; troughs of 
glass in figures, letters, and monograms, and straw 
baskets representing sheaves of oats or wheat, 
also hold the flowers. At small dinners each 
gentleman guest finds a boutonniére at his plate, 





and each lady a larger nosegay, called by the 
florists a belt bouquet, or else a napkin bouquet ; 
the latter cost from $1 to $2 each, and the former 
50 cents. At large entertainments these bouquets 
are found in a basket in the centre of the table, 
and are distributed for the German. ‘The large 
handsome bouquets of two or three kinds of flow- 
ers now carried in the hand cost from $8 upward, 
and little wonder, when each spray of the lily- 
of-the-valley costs 20 cents, and ropes of smilax 
are from 75 cents to $1 a yard. The long- 
stemmed flowers that are now loosely put to- 
gether for hand bouquets are first pierced through 
the calyx by a fine wire, which is then twisted 
around its stem, to support it, the florists say. 
Remonstrate against this torture of so sweet a 
flower, and you are assured that experiment 
proves that the pierced rose will not fade sooner 
than its lovely companion that is left free beside 
it. The bouquet is chosen with reference to the 
flowers that trim the dress. Among the pretti- 
est ball bouquets is on: with lilies-of-the-valley 
in the centre, violets aiound it, and an edge of 
smilax. Another was half a circle «f tea-roses, 
and the other half of dark crimson buds. Large 
nearly blown buds are used in preference to full- 
blown roses. The pale lemon-colored Isabella 
roses are now preferred to the salmon tea-roses. 
The safrane yellow roses are combined with the 
pretty pink Ponce de Leon buds. ‘The dark red 
Agrippina and Louis Philippe roses are abundant 
now, and will soon be followed by the crimson 
Jacquiemots. Twelve kinds of roses, represent- 
ing every shade of red and yellow, are the choice 
treasures of the florist. Leaves of the rose ge- 
ranium should not be associated with violets, as 
they destroy the violet odor entirely. 

For information received thanks are due, for 
dresses and dress materials, to Mrs. CoNNELLY; 
Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTa- 
BLE, & Co.; and A. [. Srewart & Co.; for 
cards and entertainments, to Messrs. TrrFANY 
& Co.; and for floral decorations, to Messrs. 
Kciunver & Lona. 











PERSONA, 


Wuen British noblemen become impecunious, 
and can not keep up things at home in the old 
style, they must e’en do as other men of sense 
and spirit do—‘*move their families West.” 
This has been done by the Earl of Mountcashel, 
who is residing in Canada, at a very advanced 
age. His Irish estates becoming hopelessly en- 
tangled, he several years ago betook himself to 
a remnant of his colonial property, taking up 
his residence at Lobo House, near London, On- 
tario. Here he devotes himself to agricultural 
pursuits, and may often be seen driving his 
wagon, loaded witlr produce, into the town of 
London, clad in homespun, like any other farm- 
er. This Earl of Mountcashel is the identical 
“Lord Mount Coffechouse, the Irish peer,” sa- 
tirically referred to by Lord Brron. 

—ELLEN Stanspory, of Louisville, Kentucky, 
has touched the enviable figure of one hundred, 
and among the various things she has not done 
during her long life, these may be mentioned for 
the general encouragement: she has not chewed, 
nor smoked, nor snuffed, nor indulged in the 
objectionable whisky. But a decent regard for 
veracity compels the admission that on her one- 
hundredth Christmas she quietly but comforta- 
bly satisfied herself with an amount of turkey 
that won the admiration of those who came in 
hunger to that cheerful meal. 

—Mrs. Marshal Bazatne is a beautiful Mexican 
woman, twenty-eight years of age, bright, intel- 
ligent, and pretty, having some resemblance to 
ADELINA Parti, and loving her husband devot- 
edly. They have two children, a boy and girl, 
the first five years old. It is rather tough to 
send the old man into exile, yet the common 
opinion seems to be that justice has been done; 
and we have come upon a time when even emi- 
nent criminals every where are reaping the pen- 
alty of their misdeeds. 

—They make the most of marriages in high 
life in England. The people look upon it as 
something to be made much of and to be 
greatly chatted about. Thus, when Miss GLap- 
STONE, daughter of the Premier, was married on 
the 27th ult. to the Rev. Mr. WickuaM, princi- 
pal of Wellington College, a large number of rel- 
atives and intimates were gathered at Hawarden 
Castle to ‘‘assist.’”” There were Lord and Lady 
LytTTLeTON and other LyttTieton, the Hon. 
Ta.Bot, Hon. Mrs. TaLBot, and other TaLsor, 
and so on. At the breakfast which followed 
the ceremony the Premier made one of those 
bright little speeches which he does so felici- 
tously, in which he said to the assembled guests: 
“There is one act of kindness I will request you 
to perform still on their behalf. You have to- 
day accompanied us into the temple of the Most 
High to witness the solemn rite which has there 
been performed; but let each one of you, in the 
temple of his own heart and in the silence and 
secrecy of his own chamber, beseech the Al- 
mighty to continue to fulfill his goodness upon 
the heads of the married pair. Happy as they 
are, they can. not dispense with His aid; they 
can not dispense with the aid and comfort of 
your prayers—that aid and comfort which under 
all cireumstances and at all times every one of 
us can freely, and at the same time humbly, 
render to one another.” The loving cup was 
passed round, and the ladies and gentlemen left 
for the girls’ school, where a ball was opened 
by Mrs. GLADSTONE and her eldest son, and kept 
up till ll o’clock. Theschool-children and poor 
— throughont the parish had tea, and the 

ay was observed as a general holiday. The 

resents which Miss GLapsTONE received num- 

ered at least 250. 

—The late King of Saxony was one of those 
driving, restless men, who get into the habit of 
going over their kingdoms in an unexpected way 
to see how the state institutions were working. 
One day his majesty appeared at the telegraph 
office of a small station, taking the clerk by sur- 
prise. The clerk had barely time to telegraph 
to his colleague at the next station, ** The king 
has just arrived on a visit of inspection,” before 
he was summoned to give details as to the num- 
ber of dispatches received, number sent, etc. 
Presently a message came along the wire, which 
the clerk read with much embarrassment. 
“What are the contents of that dispatch?” in- 





quired the king. The official stammered out 
that the contents were unimportant, but, as his 
royal master insisted on being informed of them, 
the unhappy clerk was at last compelled to ac- 
knowledge that he had telegraphed to his neigh- 
bor, ‘‘ The king has just arrived,” and that the 
answer he had received ran thus, ** The king 
pokes his nose into every thing.” 

—OLIVER WENDELL Ho-mzs says that “the 
name of WARREN has been associated with the 
practice of medicine in Boston for more:than a 
century. It began illustrious, and has‘always 
continued eminent.” 

—Mrs. Scott-Sippons was lately addressed by 
a New Hampshire lecture committee to learn her 
charge for an evening’s reading. The reply was, 
“Three hundred dollars and expenses; answer, 
as Mrs. Sippons will sail for Europe at once if 
you don’t want her.” The epigrammatic an- 
swer came, “ Let her sail !’’ 

—On the 27th of November there died at Great 
Massingham, England, Epwarp CHOLMONDE- 
LEY, eldest son of the Rev. Epwarp GLADWIN 
and Lady CHARLOTTE ARNOLD, at the age of 
eighteen. Deceased was a great-grandson of 
General BENEDICT ARNOLD, who married @ 
daughter of Chief Justice Surppen, of Philadel- 

hia. 

. —Hone Cun Foo, the son of an officer in the 
Chinese government, and who has been educated 
in this country, has taken the lecture platform, 
He makes his début in Detroit this week in three 
lectures. His subjects are, ‘“‘ Chinese Literature, 
Art, Science, and Government,”’ “ Chinese Man- 
ners and Customs,”’ and ‘* Confucius.”’ 

—ARISTARCHI Bey, the new Turkish minister, 
is a young mau—thirty-five—and unmarried; 
thickset, dark skin, black hair. ‘**He has come 
to a good place,” said a young lady, “for ia 
Washington there are so many girls unprovided 
for, and a Turk, you know, can have as many 
wives as he pleases.’’ It is by no means unlik.- 
ly that some of those Federal girls may become 
Mrs. ARISTARCHI. They say he dances better 
than any man in the diplomatic corps. 

—The O’Grapy has recently died in Limerick, 
Treland. He was the chief of one of those an- 
cient clans of Ireland which claim a Milesian 
descent far more venerable and illustrious than 
any members of the Irish peerage, except, per- 
haps, the O’ BRIENsS, representatives, as they are, 
of the “‘ princes” and “kings” of Thomond. He 
was born in the vear 1816, and was educated at 
Trinity College, Dublin, where he took the usual 
degrees, and was called to the Irish bar in 1840. 
He married, in 1841, ANNE Grogan, daughter of 
Mr. Taomas De Rrnz1, of Clobemon Hall, Coun- 
ty Wexford, by whom he had, with other chil- 
dren, a son, THomas Dg Courcy, who now be- 
comes ‘* The O’GRapDyY.” 

—Miss Anna THACKER, Of Wolverhampton, 
England, has received from the Emperor of Ger- 
many the war medal, and the insignia and diplo- 
ma of the decoration, for services rendered to 
the sick and wounded in the hospital at Cologne, 
This is in addition to the cross already received 
by Miss THACKER. 

—Mr. Bancrort, it is understood, will retire 
from the mission at Berlin in July next, and on 
returning to this country will make his winter 
residence in Washington, where he has pur- 
chased a house. 

—Certainly Mr. Taappevs Farrpanss, of St. 
Johnsbury, Vermont, has reason to regard the 
Emperor of Austria as a fair man and a good 
man, for he has created Mr. FarRBaNKS & mem- 
ber of the Imperial Order of Francis Joseph, 
If Mr. FarRBaNnKs had not made good scales, he 
would have been found wanting in the required 
balance. This is believed to be the only instance 
in which this distinction has been conferred 
upon an American. 

—One of the new faces in Washington this 
winter noticeable for beauty is the wife of the 
new Senator from Arkansas, Mr. Dorsey, who, 
by-the-way, is said to be the youngest man in 
that body. Mrs. Dorsey is a Spanish-looking 
beauty, with very long black lashes, dark eyes, 
and rather small, tidy figure. 

—Indianapolis is under a weight of gratitude 
to Miss Bares, who has left to the poor of that 
city one hundred thousand dollars. The gift is 
unaccompanied by any conditions or directions 
as to its distribution. 

—Nothing is more certain than that water will 
find its level. On Christmas-day last, at Marion, 
Ohio, Mr. Joun C. WaTER was married to Miss 
CaROLINE LeveL. There is a poem, not by Ten- 
NYSON, which commences, 

“ Whate’er that girl was sot to do, 
She done it with a zest; 

No matter what her contract was, 
She done her Level best.” 

—Of Miss Crara Lovutse Ketioage, Lucy H. 
Hooper writes as follows: “In private life Miss 
KEL1Loae is even more charming than she is 
upon the boards. She is a sparkling and viva- 
cious conversationist, and withal a most intelli- 
gent and sensible one. She is a thorough lady, 
and, what is better still, she is a pure-minded, 
high-souled, intellectual woman; and she is, 
too, a thorough American, proud of her nation- 
ality, and of the fact that she received her mu- 
sical education wholly in the United States.” 

—The Duc d’Aumale, besides being very 
wealthy, is rather popular in his country home 
at Besancon. He is also regarded as having fair 
chances of succeeding by-and-by to the Presi- 
dency. Recently, when at Besancon, the people 
gave him a fine reception. The cardinal, the 
prefect, the mayor, and other functionaries, le- 
gal, civil, and military, joined in offering to him 
an imposing welcome. 

—That Dean of Canterbury, Dr. Sm1tH, who is 
so famous on the Greek particle, and who did so 
much anguish to the upper ritualists when he 
was over here at the E. Alliance, recently made 
a speech at Exeter Hall, in which he alluded to 
the mild abuse that had been bestowed upon 
him on the Open Communion question, and said 
that his excellent predecessor, Dr. ALFORD, had 
been reviled in the same way. He ‘believed 
that there was no stronger profanation of the 
Lord’s Supper than to turn it into a test of the 
community to which all belonged. It was just 
as great an act of love for Dr. SrouGHTON and 
others to take the communion with him as for 
him to take it with them. [Cheers.] The whole 
proceedings of the Conference had been a sur- 
prise to him, and he had been most cordially 
treated. He believed he might have staid a 
tweivemonth, traveling and visiting at no ex- 
pense. America was a grand and noble coun- 
try, and inhabited by a grand and noble people.” 
There can be no question as to the accuracy of 
that last sentence, 







































directions for 
which were giv- 
en on page 741, 
Harper's Bazar, 
No. 45, Vol. V. 
These figures consist each of eight leaflets, each leaflet forming a loop on 
the upper edge, on which the crochet rounds are worked with fine white 
thread in the following manner: Ist round.—>* Five times alternatély 
1 sc. (single crochet), 1 sdc. (short double crochet), 3 dc. (double crochet), 
1 sdc., 1 sc. on the next loop of a leaflet of one of the figures, 5 ch. (chain 
stitch); then 3 ch., 1 sde., 3 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the 
first of the 3 ch., 5 ch.; repeat from *. 2d round.— 
* Four times alternately 1 sc. on the two upper veins 
of the middle de. which was worked on the next leaflet 
of the next figure in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle st. (stitch) of the next 5 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round, 5 ch. ; 1 se. on the middle st. of the next 
dot, 5 ch., 1 sc. on the middle st. of the dot between 
two star figures, 5 ch.; repeat from *. Then crochet 
on the free side of the figures as follows: 3d round.— 
* 4 te. (treble crochet) separated each by 5 ch. on the 
st. in the first round on which the dot in the hollow be- 
tween two scallops was crocheted, three times alternately 
5 ch., 1 de. on the next free loop of a leaflet of the next 
figure, 5 ch. ; repeat from *. 4th round.—Always al- 
ternately 1 sc. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 5 ch. 
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Fig. 1.—Crocuet anp Lace 








EMBROIDERED Work-Bac. 
For design see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 31 and 32. 


5th-7th rounds.—Like the fourth round. 
lop in the preceding round. 

For the edging shown by Fig. 2 make a ch. foundation of the requisite length, and 
on this crochet as follows: Ist round.—Always 1 de. on each foundation st. 2d round. 
— * Three times alternately 1 de. on the next st. in the preceding round, 5 ch., with 
these pass over 5 st., then 2 dc. separated by 5 ch. on the next st., 5 ch., with these 
pass over 5 st.; repeat from *, 3d round.—* Twice alternately 1 sc., 1 sde., 3 de., 
1 sde., 1 sc. on the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 
5 ch., pass over 7 st. in the preceding round, 5 dc., 
4 ch., 5 de. on the next ch. scallop, 5 ch., with these 
pass over 7 st.; repeat from +. 4th round.—x 1 de. 
on the middle de. of the next close scallop in the pre- 
ceding round, 5 ch., 1 de. on the middle st. of the next 
scallop, 5 ch., with these pass over 8 st., 7 de. on the 
next 7 st., 4 ch., 7 dc. on the next 7 st., 5 ch., pass over 
8 st.; repeat from *. 5th round.—»* 1 sc., 1 sdc., 
3 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the next 5 ch. in the preceding 
round, 5 ch., pass over 6 st., 9 de. on the next 9 st., 
3 ch., 9 de. on the next 9 st., 5 ch., with these pass over 
6 st.; repeat from *. 6th round.—>* 1 de. on the 
middle de. of the next close scallop in the preceding 
round, 5 ch., pass over 8 st., five times alternately 1 dc. 
on the next st., 1 ch., pass over 1 st., then 2 de. sepa- 
rated by 3 ch. on the next st., five times alternately 1 ch., 
1 de. on the second following st., then 5 ch., pass over 
8 st.; repeat from *. 7th round.—> 1 se. on the next 
st. in the preceding round, 3 ch., pass over 5. st., 
three times alternately 1 dc. on the next st., 1 p. 
(picot—consisting of 10 ch. and 1 sc. on the first 
of these), pass over 3 st. ; then 2 de. separated by 
1 p. on the next st., three times alternately 1 p., 
pass over 3 st., 1 de. on the next st., 3 ch., pass 
over 5 st., and repeat from +. 


8th round.—Always 4 sc. on each ch. scal- 












Flower and Aquarium Stand with 
Lambrequins. 

Tuts stand consists of plaited canes, which are 
varnished black. The upper part is ornamented 
with embroidered lambrequins, the design of 
which is given by Fig. 30, Supplement. The 
embroidery is worked on red cloth. The appli- 
cation for the fish is eut of gray velvet, and edged 





Fig. 2.—Mepatuion ror Asu-Recziver, 
Fic. 1.—Fuur Size. 





HARPER'S BAZAR. 
Crochet and Lace 
Edgings for Lingerie, 
etc., Figs. 1 and 2. 
For the edging shown by 
Fig. 1 rosette-like figures are 
worked with white thread in 


point de reprise, similar to 
the imitation of real guipure, 










































FLower anp Aquakium STAND with LAMBREQUINS. 
For design see Supplement, No. V. Fig. 30. 


Fig. 1.—EmpromwerEeD Giove-Box.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see Supplement, No. VIL, Fig. 33, 


Fig. 2.—Porst Russe MEepALLIon ror Gtiove-Box, Fic. 1, 











with gold cord, which is sewed 
on with black saddler’s silk. 
The remainder of the embroid- 
ery is worked partly in satin 
stitch, partly in half- polka 
stitch and point Russe, with 
saddler’s silk of various colors, 
The seam made by setting on 
the lambrequifis is covered with 
red worsted cord. 
Tassels are fastened 
between the points 
of the lambrequins. 





SAN AN OT 


~~, 
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Fig. 2.—Crocuet EpeimcG ror LinGerIE, ETC. 


Stand with Ash-Receiver, Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tis stand is of carved wood covered with Russia leather. The upper 
part, which is designed for holding cigar ashes, simulates a tub, and is 
lined on the inside with bronze. The front of the ash-receiver is orna- 
mented with embroidery on gray cloth, which is worked 
in the design shown in full size by Fig. 2 with saddler’s 
silk of various colors. 


Casket with Compartments for Letters, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tuis casket, which is oblong and four-cornered, con- 
sists of thin slabs of wood covered with Russia leather. 
On the lid are fastened compartments of Russia leather, 
which are joined by means of elastic ribbon, and serve 
to hold letters. The front of the compartments is or- 
namented with embroidery on brown cloth in the design 
given in full size by Fig. 2. ‘The embroidery is worked 











Fig. 1.—Casket witH CoMPARTMENTS FOR 
Letrers.—[See Fig, 2. ] 


with blue and green shaded saddler’s silk in chain and herring-bone stitch, and edged 4 
with gold cord. 


Embroidered Glove-Box, Figs. 1 and 2. 


Tus long four-cornered. glove-box is set together of black polished bars of cane, 
which are ornamented with white beads on the ends. . The box is ten inches and a 
half long, four inches wide, and three inches and a quarter high. The spaces between 
the bars are filled with card-board, which is furnished 
with a thin interlining of wadding and blue satin lining. 
The outside is covered with black cashmere, and orna- 
mented with embroidery. The design for the lid is given 
by the illustration Fig. 2, and the design for the border 
on the sides by Fig. 33, Supplement. The embroidery 
is worked in point Russe with saddler’s silk of various 
colors. The seams made by setting in the pieces of 
card-board are covered with black silk cord. 


Embroidered Work-Bag. 

Tus blue silk work-bag is ornamented with guipure 
embroidery, the design of which is given by Fig. 31, 
Supplement. The embroidery is worked on écru linen 
with saddler’s silk of the same color. . The bag consists 
of two circular parts, which are cut of blue silk, and are 
joined, except.the opening, with a gathered bias strip 
of the material three inches and a quarter wide and 
twenty-four inches long. For the upper middle part de- 

signed for the opening of the bag gather a bias strip 
of the same silk eight inches long and an inch and 
three-quarters wide, and sew it together with the re- 
maining parts, Next baste «m the embroidery as 
shown by the illustration. The handle consists of a 
straight strip of silk eight inches and seven-eighths 
long, and is trimmed with embroidery and picots of 
écru silk. Fig. 32, Supplement, gives a section of 
this desigu. The inside of the work-bag is fur- 
nished with another bag of lustring of; the same 
color, with a shirr on the upper edge, through which 
narrow blue silk ribbon is run, so as to close it in 
the manner shown by the illustration. Of course 
other colors than those mentioned can be substi- 
tuted, to suit the taste. This bag is extremely pret- 
ty, and is easily made. 






























Fig. 2.—MeEpAtuion For Lerrer CASKET, 
Fig. 1.—-FuLu Size. 
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Tulle and Bead 
Aigrettes for trimming 
Bonnets, Figs. 1-3. 


Burrerrvies, leaves, and 
wheat ears made of steel or 
satin beads are very much in 
vogue this season for trimming 
hats and bonnets. An ingen- 
ious person may easily make 
them from the illustrations 
given herewith. 

The wings of the butterfly 
shown in half size by Fig. 1 
are cut of black stiff lace, on 
which are sewed steel beads 
and black satin beads 
as shown by the illus 
tration. The 
body is formed 
of wire and 































Fig. 1.—Gros Gratn anp Lace Ficuv. 
Back.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIL., Fig. 59. 


wadding, and is wound alternately with 
strung steel and satin beads. The ends of 
the wire, which have previously been wound 
with black tissue-paper, when slightly round- 
ed, form the antenne of the butterfly. 

For the wheat ears shown 
by Fig. 2 fasten black bugles 
and steel beads on fine wire, 
which is partly wound with 
black tissue-paper. 

Cut the shape of the leaf 
shown by Fig. 3 of black ~~ 
tulle, and border the edge 
with two rows of black satin 
beads. The veins of the leaf 
are formed by single rows of 
similar beads. ‘These leaves 
may be enlarged or reduced 
in size, according to taste. 


Feather Fan. 


Tue frame of this fan is 
of tortoise-shell. ‘The upper 
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With her passed away the dy- 
nasty of the Ptolemys. ‘The 
accepted tradition is that she 
was beautiful ; but that she was 
classically so, or even hand- 
some, is untrue. Her most 
ancient biographers declare her 
features to have been any thing 
but perfect, and she was noth- 
ing to compare with her gen- 
tle rival, the injured Octavia. 
Authors have disputed as to 
the color of her hair ‘and 
eyes. She was probably a fair 
Egyptian, of tall, commanding 
presence, a graceful carriage, 
and perfect form. It 
was the wondrous 
fascination of her 
manners, her 
sweet melodi- 





Fig. 1.—Butterrry ror Bonyet. 










FEATHER Fan. 


part is composed of black feathers, as shown by 
the illustration. A cord and tassel of black 
silk complete the fan. 





CLEOPATRA. 
CS ae died at the age of thirty- 
eight—thirty years before the birth of 
Christ—having reigned twenty-two years, the 
last fourteen years in conjunction with Antony. 





Fig. 1.—Surr ror Boy 
rrom 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 2.—Suit ror Bor 
FroM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 


Front.—[See Fig. 2.] Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] OLD. 
For description see For description see 


Supplement. Supplement. 


Fig. 3.—Surr ror Boy 
FROM 5 TO 7 YEARS 


Suppl., No. VIII., Figs. 34-41. 


Fig. 4.—Surr ror Giri 
FroM 13 To 15 YEARS 


Fig. 5.—Surr ror Grr. 
FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
OLD, Bacx.—{See Fig. 7.] 
For pattern and description see For pattern and description see 


For pattern and description see 


Suppl, No. IX., Figs. 42-48. Supplement, No. X., Figs. 49-55. 


Fics, 1-7.—SUITS FOR GIRLS AND BOYS FROM 2 TO 15 YEARS OLD. 


Fig. 3.—LeaAF FOR BONNET. 


Fig. 6.—Suit ror 
Boy From 5 To 7 


For description sce 
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snip ww7 



























Fig. 2.—Gros Gratin And LAcE FICHU. 
Front.—{[See Fig. 1.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIL., Fig. 59. 


ous voice, her witty conversation, and the in- 
tellectual light that played over her expressive 
countenance, that rendered her far more dan- 
gerous and charming than the regular pas- 
sionless beauty of her Roman rivals. 
Opinions are divided also as to her char- 
acter: some deeming her a bad, 
bold, treacherous woman, with- 
out any redeeming point; others 
giving her credit for being better 
than she really was. Compared 
with those self-styled Christian 
queens, such as Catherine of Rus 
sia, Joanna of Naples, or Cath- 
erine de Medicis, Cleopatra, as a 
heathen, stands in favorable con- 
trast. The leading points of her 
character are ambition and yo- 
luptuousness. In the midst of 
her luxury and extravagance 
there is a splendor and a grand- 
eur that somewhat refines them ; 
and she had a greatness of soul 
Octavius Caesar never knew. No 


Fig. 7.—Suir ror Girt 
FroM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
YEARS OLD. Front.—[See Fig. 5. } 
For pattern and description see 


Supplement. Supplement, No, X., Figs. 49-55, 
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vulgar amour disgraced her character; her lov- 
ers were the greatest potentates of the world. 
Queens might have been forgiven for loving 
Cesar, and princesses were only too glad to see 
Mark Antony at their feet. 

Cleopatra certainly possessed the virtue of 
fidelity ; and there is no doubt she loved both 
Cesar and Antony devotedly and truly. She 
had many opportunities of betraying Antony, had 
she so chosen; but she clung to the ruin she 
herself created, as the ivy clings to the oak. Her 
maternal affection was intense. Yet nothing can 
excuse her cruelty to her little brother and her 
sister Arsinoe, whom she put to death, nor the 
poor slaves whom she had poisoned before her 
eyes. Step by step she went to her fate, living 
a life of splendid sin, a life of splendid misery. 








CUPID’S PUPILS. 


Smatt need have you nymphs to be trying 
Diana the huntress’s whim, 

To send feathered arrows fast flying, 
Tricked out in toxophilite trim. 

Small need for your aim to be steady, 
The string of your bows to be tough: 

For man’s subjugation already 

You’ve weapons enough. 


For down in each delicate dim ie 
A world of sweet wayward.ess lies, 
And searchers, the sage and the simple, 
May read what is writ in your eyes. 
With red lips that rival the roses, 
A smile by which gods had been charmed, 
Neat ankles—of course, one supposes !— 
You're thoroughly armed. 


Leave bows to the lover of Psyche; 
His arrows are terribly true, 
And fatal to hearts that they strike; he 
Will surely do battle for you. 
His ally is each May-lily maiden, 
Yours the conquest would certainly be 
Were the arch gleam of glances love-laden 
Your sole archery! 








(Continued from No. 4, page 68.) 


LADY ANNA. 


Br ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


Author of “The Warden,” “The Small House at 
Allington,” “ Barchester Towers,” “‘The Golden 
Lion of Granpere,” “ Orley Farm,” “The 
Eustace Diamonds,” etc., etc. 





CHAPTER XLIII. 
DANIEL THWAITE COMES AGAIN. 


Tue Countess Lovel had prepared herself on 
that morning for the doing of a deed, but her 
heart had failed her. How she might have car- 
ried herself through it had not her daughter 
came down to them—how far she might have 
been able to persevere—can not be said now. 
But it was certain that she had so far relented 
that even while the hated man was there in her 
presence, she determined that she would once 
again submit herself to make entreaties to her 
child, once again to speak of all that she had en- 
dured, and to pray at least for delay if nothing 
else could be accorded to her. If her girl would 
but promise to remain with her for six months, 
then they might go abroad—and the chances af- 
forded them by time and distance would be be- 
fore her. In that case she would lavish such 
love upon the girl, so many indulgences, such 
sweets of wealth and ease, such store of caresses 
and soft luxury, that surely the young heart 
might thus be turned to the things which were 
fit for rank, and high blood, and splendid 


narrowly at the lock, of which the trigger was 
already back at its place, so that no exertion of 
arrangement might be necessary for her at the 
fatal moment. Never as yet had she fired a pis- 
tol; never before had she held such a weapon 
in her hand; but she thought that she could do 
it when her passion ran high. 

Then for the twentieth time she asked herself 
whether it would not be easier to turn it against 
her own bosom—against her own brain; so that 
all might be over at once. Ah, yes; so much 
easier! But how then would it be with this 
man who had driven her, by his subtle courage 
and persistent audacity, to utter destruction? 
Could he and she be made to go down together 
in that boat which her fancy had built for them, 
then indeed it might be well that she should seek 
her own death. But were she now to destroy 
herself—herself and only herself—then would 
her enemy be left to enjoy his rich prize, a prize 
only the richer because she would have disap- 
peared from the world! And of her, if sach had 
been her last deed, men would only say that the 
mad Countess had gone in her madness. With 
looks of sad solemnity, but heart-felt satisfaction, 
all the Lovels, and that wretched tailor, and her 
own daughter, would bestow some mock-grief 
on her funeral, and there would be an end for- 
ever of Josephine, Countess Lovel, and no one 
would remember her, or her deeds, or her suffer- 
ings. When she wandered out from the house 
on that morning, after hearing that Daniel 
Thwaite would be there at one, and had walked 
nearly into the mid-city so that she might not 
be watched, and had bought her pistol, and pow- 
der and bullets, and had then with patience gone 
to work and taught herself how to prepare the 
weapon for use, she certainly had not intended 
simply to make the triumph of her enemy more 


easy. 

‘And yet she knew well what was the penalty 
of murder, and she knew also that there could 
be no chance of escape. Very often had she 
turned it in her mind, whether she could not de- 
stroy the man so that the hand of the destroyer 
might be hidden. But it could not be so. She 
could not dog him in the streets. She could not 
get at him in his meals to poison him. She 
could not creep to his bedside and strangle him 
in the silent watches of the night. And this 
woman’s heart, even while from day to day she 
was meditating murder—while she was telling 
herself that it would be a worthy deed to cut off 
from life one whose life was a bar to her own 
success—even then revolted from the shrinking 
stealthy step, from the low cowardice of the hid- 
den murderer. To look him in the face and 
then to slay him—when no escape for herself 
would be possible, that would have in it some- 
thing that was almost noble; something at any 
tate bold—something that would not shame her. 
They would hang her for such adeed. Let them 
do so. It was not hanging that she feared, but 
the tongues of those who should speak of her 
when she was gone. They should not speak of 
her as of one who had utterly failed. They 
should tell of a woman who, cruelly misused 
throaghout her life, maligned, sco and tor- 
tured, robbed of her own, neglected by her kin- 
dred, deserted and damned by her husband, had 
still struggled through it all till she had proved 
herself to be that which it was her right to call 
herself; of a woman who, though thwarted in 
her ambition by her own child, and cheated of 
her triumph at the very moment of her success, 
had rather to face an ignominious death 
than see all her efforts frustrated by the maudlin 
fancy of a girl. Yes. She would face it all. 
Let them do what they would with her. She 
hardly knew what might be the mode of death 
adjudged to a countess who had murdered. Let 
them kill her as they would, they would kill a 





sessions. It could not be but that her own child 
—the child who a few months since had been 
as gentle with her and as obedient as an infant— 
should give way to her as far as that. She tried 
it, and her daughter had referred her prayer—or 
had said that she would refer it—to the decision 
of her hated lover; and the mother had at once 
lost all command of her temper. She had be- 
come fierce—nay, ferocious ; and had lacked the 
guile and the self-command necessary to carry 
out her purpose. Had she persevered, Lady 
Anna must have granted her the small boon that 
she then asked. But she had given way to her 
wrath, and had declared that her daughter was 
her bitterest enemy. As she seated herself at 
the old desk where Lady Anna left her, she 
swore within her own bosom that the deed must 
be done. 

Even at the moment when she was resolving 
that she would kneel once more at her daugh- 
ter’s knees, she prepared herself for the work 
that she must do, should the daughter still be as 
hard as stone to her. ‘‘Come again at one to- 
morrow,” she said to the tailor; and the tailor 
said that he would come. 

When she was alone she seated herself on her 
accustomed chair, and opened the old desk with 
a key that had now become familiar to her hand. 
It was a huge piece of furniture, such as is never 
made in these days, but is found among every 
congregation of old household goods, with num- 
berless drawers clustering below, with a vast 
body full of receptacles for bills, wills, deeds, 
and waste-paper, and a tower of shelves above 
ascending almost to the ceiling. In the centre 
of the centre body was a square compartment, 
but this had been left unlocked, so that its con- 
tents might be ready to her hand. Now she 
opened it and took from it a pistol; and, look- 
ing warily over her shoulder to see that the door 
was closed, and cautiously up at the windows, 
lest some eve might be spying her action even 
through the thick blinds, she took the weapon 

in her hand and held it up so that she might 
feel, if possible, how it would be with her when 
she should attempt the deed. She looked very 


; and the whole world would know her 
story. 

That day and night were very dreadful to her. 
She never asked a question about her daughter. 
They brought her food to her in that lonely par- 
lor, and she hardly heeded them as they laid 
the things before her, and then removed them. 
Again and again did she unlock the old desk, 
and see that the weapon was ready to her hand. 
Then she opened that letter to Sir William Pat- 
terson, and added a postscript to it. ‘* What I 
have since done will explain every thing.” That 
was all she added, and on the following morn- 
ing, about noon, she put the letter on the man- 
tel-shelf. Late at night she took herself to bed, 
and was surprised to find that she slept. The 
key of the old desk was under her pillow, and 


awoke. On leaving her own room she stood for a 
moment at her daughter’s door. It might be, if 
she killed the man, that she would never see her 
child again. At that moment she was tempted 
to rush into her daughter’s room, to throw her- 
self upon her daughter’s bed, and once again to 
beg for mercy and grace. She listened, and she 
knew that her daughter slept. Then she went 
silently down to the dark room and the old desk. 
Of what use would it be to spare herself? Her 
daughter was the only thing that she could love ; 
but her daughter’s heart was filled with the im- 
age of that low-born artisan. 

“*Ts Lady Anna up?” she asked the maid 
about ten o'clock. 

** Yes, my lady; she is breakfasting now.” 

**Tell her that when—when Mr. Thwaite 
comes, I will send for her as soon as I wish to 
see her.” 

“T think Lady Anna understands that al- 
ready, my lady.” 

**'Tell her what I say.” 

“Yes, my lady. I will, my lady.” Then the 
Countess spoke no further word till, punctually 
at one o'clock, Daniel Thwaite was shown into 
the room. ‘‘You keep your time, Mr. ‘Thwaite,” 
she said. 

** Working-men should always do that, Lady 








she placed her hand on it the moment that she | 


her by reminding her how humble was the man 
who could aspire to be the son-in-law of a 
countess. 
** All men should do so, I presume. I also 
am punctual. Well, Sir; have you any thing 
else to say ?” 

** Much to say—to your daughter, Lady Lov- 
1. » 


“IT do not know that you will ever see my 
daughter again.” 

**Do you mean to say that she has been 
taken away from this?” ‘The Countess was si- 
lent, but moved away from the spot on which 
she stood to receive him toward the old desk, 
which stood open—with the door of the centre 
space justajar. ‘‘Ifit be so, you have deceived 
me most grossly, Lady Lovel. But it can avail 
you nothing, for I know that she will be true to 
me. Do you tell me that she has been removed?” 
**T have told you no such thing.” 

“Bid her come, then—as you promised me.” 

**T have a word to say to you first. What if 
she should refuse to come?” 

“*T do not believe that she will refuse. You 
yourself heard what she said yesterday. All 
earth and all heaven should not make me doubt 
her, and certainly not your word, Lady Lovel. 
You know how it is, and you know how it must 
be. ” 


**Yes—I do; Ido; I do.” She was facing 
him with her back to the window, and she put 
forth her left hand upon the open desk, and 
thrust it forward as though to open the square 
door which stood ajar; but he did not: notice 
her hand; he had his eye fixed upon her, and 
suspected only deceit—not violence. ‘‘ Yes, I 
know how it must be,” she said, while her fin- 
gers approached nearer to the little door. 

** Then let her come to me.” 

** Will nothing turn you from it ?” 

*¢ Nothing will turn me from it.” 

Then suddenly she withdrew her hand and 
confronted him more closely. ‘‘Mine has been 
a hard life, Mr. Thwaite; no life could have 
been harder. But I have always had something 
before me for which to long,.and for which to 
hope; something which I might reach if justice 
should at length prevail.” 

“You have got money and rank.” 

‘They are nothing—nothing. In all those 
many years the thing that I have looked for has 
been the splendor and glory of another, and the 
satisfaction I might feel in having bestowed upon 
her all that she owned. Do you think that I 
will stand by, after such a struggle, and see you 
rob me of it all—you—you, who were one of the 
tools which came to my hand to work with? 
From what you know of me, do you think that 
my spirit: could stoop so low? Answer me, if 
you have ever thought of that. Let the eagles 
alone, and do not force yourself into our nest. 
You will find, if you do, that you will be rent to 
pieces.” 

“This is nothing, Lady Lovel. I came here 
—at your bidding, to see your daughter. Let 
me see her.” 

** You will not go?” 

** Certainly I will not go.” 

She looked at him as she slowly receded to 
her former standing-ground, but he never for a 
moment suspected the nature of her purpose. 
He began to think that some actual insanity had 
befallen her, and was doubtful how he should 
act. But no fear of personal violence affected 
him. He was merely questioning with himself 
whether it would not be well for him to walk up 
stairs into the upper room, and seek Lady Anna 
there, as he stood watching the motion of her 


eyes. 

ms You had better go,” said she, as she again 
= left hand on the flat board of the open 
es! 

** You trifle with me, Lady Lovel,” he answer- 
ed. ‘As you will not allow Lady Anna to come 
to me here, I will go to her elsewhere. I do not 
doubt but that I shall find her in the house.” 
Then he turned to the door, intending to leave 
the room. He had been very near. to her while 
they were talking, so that he had some paces to 
traverse before he could put his hand upon the 
lock, but in doing so his back was turned to her. 
In one respect it was better for her purpose that 
it should be so. She could open the door of the 
compartment and put her hand upon the pistol 
without having his eye upon her. But, as it 
seemed to her at the moment, the chance of 
bringing her purpose to its intended conclusion 
was less than it would have been had she been 
able to fire at his face. She had let the moment 
go by, the first moment, when he was close to 
her, and now there would be half the room be- 
tween them. But she was very quick. She 
seized the pistol, and, transferring it to her right 
hand, she rushed after him, and when the door 
was already half open she pulled the trigger. In 
the agony of that moment she heard no sound, 
though she saw the flash. She saw him shrink 
and pass the door, which he left unclosed, and 
then she heard a scuffle in the passage, as though 
he had fallen against the wall. She had pro- 
vided herself especially with a second barrel, but 
that was now absolutely useless to her. There 
was no power left to her wherewith to follow 
him and complete the work which she had be- 
gun. 
though she was sure that he was struck. She 
did not believe that she had accomplished any 
thing of her wishes—but had she held in her 
hand a six-barreled revolver, as of the present 
day, she could have done no more with it. She 
was overwhelmed with so great a tremor at her 
own violence that she was almost incapable of 
moving. She stood glaring at the door, listen- 
ing for what should come, and the moments 
seemed to be hours. But she heard no sound 
whatever, A minute passed away perhaps, and 
the man did not move. She looked around as 





Lovel,” he replied, as though anxious to irritate 


if seeking some way of escape—as though, were 
it possible, she would get to the street through 


She did not think that she had killed him, | 


the window. There was no mode of escape, 
unless she would pass out through the door to 
the man who, as she knew, must still be there. 
Then she heard him move. She heard him rise 
—from what posture she knew not, and step to- 
ward the stairs. She was still standing with the 
pistol in her hand, but was almost unconscious 
that she held it. At last her eye glanced upon 
it, and she was aware that she was still armed. 
Should she rush after him, and try what she 
could do with that other bullet? ‘The thought 
crossed her mind, but she knew that she could 
do nothing. Had all the Lovels depended upon 
it, she could not have drawn that other trigger. 
She took the pistol, put it back into its former 
hiding-place, mechanically locked the little door, 
and then seated herself in her chair. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


THE ATTEMPT AND NOT THE DEED CONFOUNDS 
Us. 


Tue tailor’s hand was on the lock of the door 
when he first saw the flash of the fire, and then 
felt that he was wounded. Though his back 
was turned to the woman he distinctly saw the 
flash, but he never could remember that he had 
heard the report. He knew nothing of the na- 
ture of the injury he had received and was hard- 
ly aware of the place in which he had been 
struck, when he half closed the door behind him 
and then staggered against the opposite wall. 
For a moment he was sick, almost to fainting, 
but yet he did not believe that he had been 
grievously hurt. He was, however, disabled, 
weak, and almost incapable of any action. He 
seated himselfon the lowest stair, and began to 
think. ‘The woman had intended to murder 
him! She had lured him there with the pre- 
meditated intention of destroying him! And 
this was the mother of his bride—the woman 
whom he intended to call his mother-in-law! 
He was not dead, nor did he believe that he was 
like to die; but had she killed him—what must 
have been the fate of the murderess! As it 
was, would it not be necessary that she should 
be handed ever to the law, and dealt with for 
the offense? He did not know that they might 
not even hang her for the attempt. 

He said afterward that he thought that he sat 
there for a quarter of an hour. Three minutes, 
however, had not passed before Mrs. Richards, 
ascending from the kitchen, found him upon the 
stairs. ‘* What is it, Mr. Thwaite ?” said she. 

**Is any thing the matter?” he asked, with a 
faint smile. 

‘* The place is full of smoke,” she said, ‘‘ and 
there is a smell of gunpowder.” 

‘*There is no harm done at any rate,” he an- 
swered. 

‘*I thought I heard a something go off,” said 
Sarah, who was behind Mrs. Richards. 

**Did you?” said he. ‘‘I heard nothing; but 
there certainly is a smoke ;” and he still smiled. 

** What are you sitting there for, Mr. Thwaite?” 
asked Mrs. Richards. 

**You ain’t no business (to sit there, Mr. 
Thwaite,” said Sarah. 

‘*You've been and done something to the 
Countess,” said Mrs. Richards. 

“The Countess is all right. I'm going up 
stairs to see Lady Anna—that’s all. But I've 
hurt myself a little. I’m bad in my left shoul- 
der, and I sat down just to get a rest.” As he 
spoke he was still smiling. 

Then the women looked at him and saw that 
hé was very pale. At that instant he was in 
great pain, though he felt that as the sense of 
intense sickness was leaving him he would be 
able'to go up stairs and say a word or two to his 
sweetheart, should he find her. “ You ain’t just 
as you ought to be, Mr. Thwaite,” said Mrs. 
Ric s. He was very haggard, and ira- 
tion was on his brow, and she thought that he 
had.been drinking. 

**T am well enough,” said he, rising—‘‘ only 
that I am much troubled by a hurt in my arm. 
At any rate I will go up stairs.” Then he mount- 
ed slowly, leaving the two women standing in the 


passage. 

Mrs. Richards gently opened the parlor door, 
and entered the room, which was still reeking 
with smoke and the smell of the powder, and 
there she found the Countess seated at the old 
desk, but with her body and face turned round 
toward the door. “‘Is any thing the matter, 
my lady ?” asked the woman, 

**Where has he gone?” 

‘* Mr. Thwaite has just stepped up stairs—this 
moment. He was very queer like, my lady.” 

** Ts he hurt ?” 4 

‘* We think he’s been drinking, my lady,” said 


h. 

‘He says'that his shoulder is ever so bad,” 
said Mrs. Richards. 

Then, for the first time, it occurred to the 
Countess that perhaps the deed which she had 
done—the attempt in which she had failed— 
might never be known. Instinctively she had 
hidden the pistol and had locked the little door, 
and concealed the key within her bosom as soon 
as she was alone. Then she thought that she 
would open the window ; but she had been afraid 
to move, and she had sat there waiting while she 
heard the sound of voices in the passage. ‘‘Oh 
—his shoulder!” said she. ‘* No—he has not 
been drinking. He never drinks. He has been 
very violent, but he never drinks. Well—why 
do you wait ?” 

“There is such a smell of something,” said 
Mrs. Richards. 

‘“Yes—you had better open the windows. 
There was an accident. ‘Thank you—that will 


oO, 
“* And is he to be alone—with Lady Anna up 
stairs?” asked the maid. 








‘* He is to be alone with her. How can I help 
it? If she cheoses to be a scullion, she must fol 
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low her bent. I have done all I could. Why 
do you wait? I tell you that he is to be with 
her. Go away, and leave me.” Then they went 
and left her, wondering much, but guessing noth- 
ing of the truth. She watched them till they had 
closed the door, and then instantly opened the 
other window wide. It was now May, but the 
weather was still cold. There had been rain the 
night before, and it had been showery all the 
morning. She had come in from her walk damp 
and chilled, and there was a fire in the grate. 
But she cared nothing for the weather. Looking 
round the room she saw a morsel of wadding 
near the floor, and she instantly burned it. She 
longed to look at the pistol, but she did not dare 
to take it from its hiding-place lest she should be 
discovered in the act. Every energy of her mind 
was now strained to the effort of avoiding detec- 
tion. Should he choose to tell what had been 
done, then, indeed, all would be over. But had 
he not resolved to be silent he would hardly have 
borne the agony of the wound and gone up stairs 
without speaking of it. She almost forgot now 
the misery of the last year in the intensity of her 
desire to escape the disgrace of punishment. A 
sudden nervousness, a desire to do something by 
which she might help to preserve herself, seized 
upon her. But there was nothing which she 
could do. She could not follow him lest he 
should accuse her to her face. It would be vain 
for her to leave the house till he should have 
gone. Should she do so, she knew that she 
would not dare return to it. So she sat, think- 
ing, dreaming, plotting, crushed by an agony of 
fear, looking anxiously at the door, listening for 
every footfall within the house, and she watched 
too for the well-known click of the area gate, 
dreading lest any one should go out to seek the 
intervention of the constables. 

In the mean time Daniel Thwaite had gone 
ap stairs, and had knocked at the drawing-room 
door. It was instantly opened by Lady Anna 
herself. ‘‘I heard you come; what atime you 
have been here! I thought that I should never 
see you.” As she spoke she stood close to him 
that he might embrace her. But the pain of his 
wound affected his whole body, and he felt that 
he could hardly raise even his right arm. He 
was aware now that the bullet had entered his 
back, somewhere on his left shoulder. ‘* Oh, 
Daniel; are you ill?” she said, looking at him. 

“Yes, dear; Iam ill; not veryill. Did you 
hear nothing ?” 

“No!” 

“Nor yet see any thing ?” 

“No!” 

‘¢T will tell you all another time; only do not 
ask me now.” She had seated herself beside 
him and wound her arm round his back as 
though to support him. ‘* You must not touch 
me, dearest.” 

“* You have been hurt.” 

“Yes; I have been hurt. I am in pain, 
though I do not think that it signifies. I had 
better go to a surgeon, and then you shall hear 
from me.” 

“ Tell me, Daniel; what is it, Daniel ?” 

**T will tell you—but not now. You shall 
know all, but I should do harm were I to say it 
now. Say not a word to any one, sweetheart— 
unless your mother ask you.” 

** What shall I tell her ?” 

**That I am hurt—but not seriously hurt; 
and that the less said the sooner mended, Tell 
her aiso that I shall expect no further interrup- 
tion to my letters when I write to you—or to 
my visits when I can come. God bless you, 
dearest; one kiss, and now I will go.” 

*¢ You will send for me if you are ill, Daniel ?” 

**1f I am really ill, I will send for you.” So 
saying, he left her, went down stairs, with great 
difficulty opened for himself the front-door, and 
departed. 

Lady Anna, though she had been told nothing 
of what had happened, except that her lover was 
hurt, at once surmised something of what had 
been done. Daniel Thwaite had sutfered some 
hurt from her mother’s wrath. She sat for a 
while thinking what it might have been. She 
had seen no sign of blood. Could it be that her 
mother had struck him in her anger with some 
chance weapon that had come to hand? That 
there had been violence she was sure—and sure 
also that her mother had been in fault. Wheu 
Daniel had been some few minutes gone she 
went down, that she might deliver his message. 
At the foot of the stairs, and near the door of 
the parlor, she met Mrs. Richards. ‘‘ I suppose 
the young man has gone, my lady?” asked the 
woman. 

** Mr. Thwaite has gone.” 

** And I make so bold, my lady, as to say 
that he ought not to come here. ‘There has been 
a doing of some kind, but I don’t know what. 
He says as how he’s been hurt, and I'm sure I 
don’t know how he should be hurt here—unless 
he brought it with him. I never had nothing of 
the kind here before, long as I’ve been here. Of 
course your title and that is all right, my lady; 
but the young man isn’t fit; that’s the truth of 
it. My belief is he'd been a-drinking; and I 
won’t have it in my house.” 

Lady Anna passed by her without a word and 
went into her mother’s room. The Countess 
was still seated in her chair, and neither rose 
nor spoke when her daughter entered. ‘*‘ Mam- 
ma, Mr. Thwaite is hurt.” 

**Well—what of it? Is it much that ails him?” 

*‘He is in pain. What has been done, mam- 
ma?” The Countess looked at her, striving to 
learn from the girl’s face and manner what had 
been told and what concealed. ‘‘Did you— 
strike him ?” 

** Has he said that I struck him ?” 

“No, mamma; but something has been done 
that should not have been done. I know it. 
He has sent you a message, mamma.” 

‘*What was it?” asked the Countess, in a 


‘*'That he was hurt, but not seriously.” 
**Oh; he said that.” 

‘*T fear he is hurt seriously.” 

‘* But he said that he was not?” 

“Yes; and that the less said the sooner 
mended.” 

‘“*Did he say that too?” 

‘*'That was his message.” 

The Countess gave a long sigh, then sobbed, 
and at last broke out into hysteric tears. It 
was evident to her now that the man was spar- 
ing her—was endeavoring to spare her. He had 
told no one as yet. ‘‘ The least said the soon- 
est mended.” Oh yes; if he would say never a 
word to any one of what had occurred between 
them that day, that would be best for her. But 
how could he not tell? When some doctor should 
ask him how he had come by that wound, sure- 
ly he would tell then! It could not be possible 
that such a deed should have been done there, 
in that little room, and that no one should know 
it! And why should he not tell—he who was 
her enemy? Had she caught him at advantage, 
would she not have smote him, hip and thigh? 
And then she reflected what it would be to owe 
perhaps her life to the mercy of Daniel Thwaite 
—to the merey of her enemy, of him who knew 
— if no one else should know—that she had at- 
tempted to murder him. It would be better for 
her, should she be spared to do so, to go away 
to some distant land, where she might hide her 
head forever. 

**May I go to him, mamma, to see him ?” 
Lady Anna asked. ‘The Countess, full of her 
own thoughts, sat silent, answering not a word. 
‘*T know where he lives, mamma, and I fear 
that he is much hurt.” 

** He will not—die,” muttered the Countess. 

‘*God forbid that he should die; but I will 
goto him.” ‘Then she returned up stairs with- 
out a word of opposition from her mother, put 
on her bonnet, and sallied forth. No one stopped 
her or said a word to her now, and she seemed 
to herself to be as free as air. She walked up to 
the corner of “xower Street, and turned down 
into Bedford Square, passing the house of the 
Sergeant. Then she asked her way into Great 
Russell Street, which she found to be hardly 
more than a stone’s-throw from the Sergeant's 
door, and soon found the number at which her 
lover lived. No; Mr. Thwaite was not at home. 
Yes; she might wait for him; but he had no 
room but his bedroom. ‘Then she became very 
bold. ‘I am engaged to be his wife,” she said. 
‘* Are you the Lady Anna?” asked the woman, 
who had heard the story. Then she was received 
with great distinction, and invited to sit down in 
a parlor on the ground-floor. Thus she sat for 
three hours, motionless, alone — waiting — wait- 
ing—waiting. When it was quite dark, at about 
six o'clock, Daniel Thwaite eutered the room 
with his left arm bound up. ‘‘ My girl!” he 
said, with so much joy in his tone that she could 
not but rejoice to hear him. ‘‘So you have 
found me out, and have come to me!’ 

**Yes, I have come. ‘Tell me what itis. I 
know that you are hurt.” 

“IT have been hurt certainly. The doctor 
wanted me to go into a hospital, but I trust that 
I may escape that. But I must take care of my- 
self. I had to come back here in a coach, be- 
cause the man told me not to walk.” 


have brought an old woman with me who is to 
look after me.” 

Then she left him, promising that she would 
come on the morrow and would nugse him. 
**Unless they lock me up, I will be here,” she 
said. Daniel Thwaite thought that in the pres- 
ent circumstances no further attempt would be 
made to constrain her actions. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 





THE LOSS OF IT. 


Is some far-distant summer I will come 
Closely unto you, and but whisper this: 

“Our lips so long to each have been so dumb— 
How much, O love, have we contrived to miss ?” 


And there will come no answer, but I think 
That the new silence will more solemn be ; 

Shall we not know that each one leaped the brink, 
Shall we not both look up regretfully ? 


Ah, yes; for we loved well, but threw away 

The love God meant for each! Was it not so? 
Will it come back to us some far-off day ? 

Ab, what we both have lost ‘tis hard to know! 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


e BOUT this time,” so might run the house- 
hold almanac, “‘ expect children to come 
from school with headache.” No weather pre- 
dictions could prove more true than does such 
a prophecy in hundreds of families in our cities. 
Notwithstanding all the discussions upon the 
subject, and in spite of all the discoveries of ad- 
vanced science, school-rooms, both public and 
private, are most imperfectly ventilated and un- 
suitably heated; they are either too hot and close, 
or a draught of cold air pours down upon the pu- 
pils. In utter defiance of all that common-sense 
and monaee? teach, parents continue to regard 
an honorary diploma as the ultimatum of educa- 
tion, and to urge on their sons and daughters to, 
obtain it. ‘‘Only so many years can you go ‘yw 
school,” is the spirit if not the letter of the jm 
struction constantly given by scores of pare gy 
“and you must go through all these stv dies. 
You have no time to waste.’? The teache zs are 
often in combination with these parents t 9 brin 
about the desired end; the course is ma’ Ked out, 
with referencé to rapid, continuous st ady, and 
incitements of various kinds, in the form of 
marks, prizes, honor rolls, etc., are - ed be- 
fore the pupils to stimulate them. ‘Jt jg true 
there are some teachers who see the, eyijs of our 
school system, and would modify ‘/¢, but the par- 
ent interferes, with the remon‘,tranee that his 
child ““has been attending 8c'ggo! so long, and 
must be promoted.” Or a t justly de- 
mands that his child shall r,o¢ be overtaxed, and 
the result is that, althoug', as capable as the ay- 
erage, she ranks behin¢, "her class because she 
does not take all the ‘studies, and the fancied 
dishonor disturbs her, mind. Strange, indeed, it 
is that in this age of progress the training and 
education of you ag girls and boys should not 
be better unders,cood. The long confinement in 
close rooms, t’ae short noon recess and hastily 
eaten lunch, che nervous restlessness for which 
they are so anjustly blamed, the pale or the un- 
naturally “tushed faces, long lessons to be learned 
out of school-hours, weary headaches and dis- 
turbed sleep—from such things the children 
suffer.’ Their elastic spirits are broken, their 
healch is imperiled, they are old before their 
time. When we see these worn and weary look- 
ing little men and women, Mrs. Browning’s lines, 





** How was it, Daniel? Ob, Daniel, you will 
tell me every thing ?” 

Then she sat beside him as he lay upon the 
couch, and listened to him while he told her the 
whole story. He hid nothing from her, but as 
he went on he made her understand that it was 
his intention to conceal the whole deed, to say 
nothing of it, so that the perpetrator should es- 
cape punishment, if it might be possible. She 
listened in awe-struck silence as she heard the 
tale of her mother’s guilt. And he, with won- 
derful skill, with hearty love for the girl, and in 
true mercy to her feelings, palliated the crime 
of the would-be murderess. ‘‘She was beside 
herself with grief and emotion,” he said, *‘ and 
has hardly surprised me by what she has done. 
Had I thought of it, I should almost have ex- 
pected it.” 

** She may do it again, Daniel.” 

‘*T think not. She will be cowed now, and 
quieter. She did not interfere when you told 
her that you were coming to me? It will bea 
lesson to her, and if so, it may be good for us.” 
‘Then he bade her to tell her mother that he, as 
far as he was concerned, would hold his peace. 
If she would forget all past injuries, so would he. 
If she would hold out her hand to him, he would 
take it. If she could not bring herself to this— 
could not bring herself as yet-—then let her go 
apart. No notice should be taken of what she 
had done. ‘‘ But she must not again stand be- 
tween us,” he said. 

‘* Nothing shall stand between us,” said Lady 
Anpa. 

Then he told her, laughing as he did so, how 
hard it had been for him to keep the story of his 
wound secret from the doctor, who had_already 
extracted the ball, and who was to visit him on 
the morrow. ‘The practitioner to whom he had 
gone, knowing nothing of gun-shot wounds, had 
taken him to a first-class surgeon, and the sur- 
geon had of course asked as to the cause of the 
wound, Daniel had said that it was an accident 
as to which he could not explain the cause. 
** You mean you will not tell,” said the surgeon. 
** Exactly so—I will not tell. It is my secret. 
That I did not do it myself you may judge from 
the spot in which I was shot.” To this the sur- 
geon assented ; and, though he pressed the ques- 
tion, and said something as to the necessity of 
an investigation, he could get no satisfaction. 
However, he had learned Daniel's name and 
address. He was to call on the morrow, and 
would then perhaps succeed in learning some- 
thing of the mystery. ‘‘In the mean time, my 
darling, I must go to bed, for it seems as 





hoarse voice. 


written in view of still sadder cases, come to 
mind: 
“ For oh,” say the children, “‘we are weary, 
And we can not run or lea 
If we cared for any meadows, it were merely 
To drop down in them and sleep.” 


Is there a good time coming, when parents and 
teachers shall combine to educate children with 
as much regard to healthful physical as to high 
mental development? when plenty of fresh air 
and frequent intermissions shall be deemed es- 
sential during study hours? when it shall be con- 
sidered as important to keep a child in happy 
healthful spirits during every day of the school 
term as to show each day a record of perfect les- 
sons? when it shall be understood that healthy 
children, properly taught, seldom need any other 
mental stimulus than their own natural and eager 
desire to learn new things? There is too little 
child life in this age; too little natural buoyancy 
of spirits among pale-faced students; too long a 
list of deaths among the young each year; too 
many who expend all their energy and vitality 
before they reach adult age. Have not our edu- 
cational systems something to do in this matter? 





Genuine winter weather was long delayed this 
season, and the fear arose that next summer 
would witness the discomfort attendant upon 
an ice famine. Ice-cutting usually commences 
about the 1st of January in this section of coun- 
try; but at that time no suitable ice had been 
formed, nor, indeed, a fortnight afterward. It 
is not, however, too late to expect a good har- 
vest of ice. When the crop fails in this vicin- 
ity, the rivers and ponds of New England fur- 
nish a supply; moreover, a good deal was left 
over from the abundance of last year, which the 
ice companies now have in reserve, so that no 
special deficiency need be apprehended. 





To what miserable condition may human be- 
ings sink! A new York police officer recently 
found lying on the stoop of a dwelling-house 
what seemed only a heap of old rags, but proved 
to be an old woman apparently in the last stages 
of destitution. She was wan and weak, and 
coughed fearfully. She objected to being taken 
to the hospital or station-house, saying she had 
a home in One Hundred and Sixteenth Street. 
But the officer, finding she was incapable of go- 
ing on her way, conveyed her to the station- 
house near by. Food was given her, which she 
devoured with starving avidity. She was after- 
ward taken to Bellevue Hospital, where the phy- 
sicians pronounced her condition the result of 
exposure and starvation. When the nurse at- 
tempted to remove the filthy dress, the old wom- 
an suddenly sprang up in the bed, and fiercely 
resisted her. On examination the wretched gar- 
ment was found to contain nineteen pockets, 
each of which was filled with money—in all 
about three hundred dollars. Many old bank- 





though every bone in my body was sore. I 


bills were absolutely crumbling to pieces. The 














miserable creature died in the hospital; but it 
was ascertailued that she had no home, but had 
lived @ vagrant life, begging and starving her- 
self while she was scraping together the money 
found in her ragged dress. 


—_ 


The second annual ball for the benefit of the 
New York Infant Asylum, which was recently 
held at the Academy of Music, proved decidedly 
successful in‘a ‘pecuniary point of view. Last 
year about $12,000 were cleared; this year it is 
estimated ‘the gain will be nearly $2000 addition- 
al. Duting the past year 200 children and 111 
mothers have been had in charge, and at present 
203 children and 70 mothers are in its charge. 
Last year the Legislature appropriated $30,000 
to fis building fund, and by the success of its 
‘amnual balls and its other sources of revenue the 
charity is in a reasonably prosperous condition. 
Ever ‘since the opening of the asylum, which 
combines the benefits of a refuge, a reformatory, 
and a nursery, the efforts to aid its work have 
been unremitting, A plan is now contemplated 
of building a number of cottages in the country 
for the use of tise asylum as soon as sufficient 
means shall be procured. Abouv three thou- 
sand tickets were sold for the recent ball, and 
every box in tine house was taken at a premium. 
All the arra)ygements were excellent, the toi- 
lettes elega’st, amd the whole affair satisfactory 
to all conc: ;rned, 





=H 
It is & > sured indication of the increasing love 
for scier sve ‘existing among the common people 
of our eomtry that the recent lectures of Mr. 
Richa’ @ A. Proctor have brought together such 
crow’ $s of interested listeners. At his first’ lect- 
ure 4t the Brooklyn Academy of Music, in mak- 
ing some apology for some of his apparatus, he 
re’ marked that bis arrangements had been made 
W Ath reference to such an audience as he had 
geen accustomed to have in England, an audi- 
ence of about five hundred, and he was sur- 
prised and unprepared in some respects for a 
mumber so much larger. Mr. Proctor is still a 
young man, only thirty-six years of age, yet he 
has attracted attention and admiration both in 
Europe and in America, and is in some respects 
the most. brilliant of living astronomers. Yet 
ten years ago his name was unknown. Eight 
years ago his first published work appeared, and 
since then he has written a great deal on scien- 
tific subjects. The keen perception of Mr, 
Proctor has been notable in many instances, par- 
ticularly in a scientific contest which took place 
some years ago between him and Sir George 
Airy, the Astronomer Royal of England, in re- 
gard to the manner in which the approaching 
transit of Venus might be best utilized. With- 
out entering into the details of the divergent 
views held by Airy and Proctor, it is sufficient to 
say that at the last meeting of the leading astron- 
omers of England they were unanimous in ur- 
ging the government to adopt the suggestions 
made by the younger astronomer in regard to 
the transit. Nevertheless Sir George Airy had 
published seven or eight quarto volumes of his 
astronomical observations before his young an- 
tagonist was born. 





The departure of Marshal Bazaine from Paris 
was conducted with the greatest secrecy. He 
left Trianon on December 25, at evening, and 
arrived at his destination on the Isle of Sainte- 
Marguerite the next day. Before his departure 
he was allowed a long interview with his wife 
and children, after which he refused to see any 
one. So carefully arranged were the details of 
the journey that the people of Versailles did 
not know of his departure until the next day, 
and even upon the route the secret was well kept 
to the end, 





A testimonial consisting of a silver salver, a 
binocular glass, and a check for $125, was re- 
cently presented to Captain Urquhart, of the 
Trimountain, at Bristol, England. The presenta- 
tion was made at the Merchant Venturers’ Hall, 
by the master of the guild. 





Oxygen, highly electrified, and so rendered 
specially vitalizing, has in recent times been dis- 
tinguished by the name of ozone. It is one of 
the chief elements of a wholesome atmosphere. 
The quantity of ozone is materially increased in 
any locality by the growth in sunlight of various 
a among the most common of which are 
avender, heliotrope, mignonette, narcissus, fen- 
nel, laurel, hyacinth, and musk. The sunflow- 
er also not only manufactures ozone, but de- 
stroys miasmata. It was known centuries ago 
that certain plants were powerful disinfectants, 
and many of the ancients were accustomed to 

row aromatic and balsamic herbs around their 

wellings in the belief that by this means they 
were guarding themselves against fevers, agues, 
and other diseases. 


Six or eight years ago a little creature, bearing 
the imposing name of Phyllozera vastatriz, first 
commenced its ravages on the grape-vines of 
France. It was believed to have been imported 
with some plants from the United States, and it 
spread with such amazing rapidity, and possess- 
ed such destructive propensities, that it created 
great alarm. There seemed to be several varie- 
ties of the insect, differing in appearance, and 
some attacking the leaves of the vines, while 
others attacked the roots. The vine-growers 
were in a state of consternation at the ravages 
of this mysterious pest. In the middle and 
south of France there is a large section of coun- 
try whose population depend for their livelihood 
upon the success of the vine culture. Conse- 
quently the plague appalled them. The govern- 
ment offered a prize of twenty thousand francs 
for the discovery of a remedy, but without avail. 
Decoctions of various kinds, floods of water, 
and chemical preparations were applied to the 
vines, but whatever killed the insects seriously 


injured the vines. M. Planchon, an ingenious 
naturalist, bethought himself of a novel mode 
of extirpating this plague by setting one insect 


to war upon another. Planchon ascertained 
that in certain American wine-growing districts 
the Phyllozera was hunted to death by a tiny foe 
called the acarus, which utterly destroyed them 
in whatever form they existed on the vine. 
Therefore specimens of this American Phylloze- 
ra cannibal were imported, and were exhibited 
at a recent meeting of the Académie des Sciences. 
When this creature is deposited upon the vines 
of France, and left to wage his good warfare, his 





— will be watched with intense interest 
Y millions. 





THE SYLLABUB. 


gba IS pretty picture represents the old custom 
of making syllabub by milking the cow into 
a bowl containing port-wine and sugar. The 
whole family are gathered in the stable to wit- 
ness the preparation of the delicious dessert. 
The milking is just finished, and the mother holds 
the quaintly ornamented majolica bowl, 

heaped to the brim with the foaming 


| go to-night. 


If the weather is at all decent, we really ought to 
Don’t you think so? What do| 
you think? What did Mrs. Jones say ?” 

‘*T think,” replied I, making a violent and suc- 
cessful effort to be calm and dispassionate, ‘‘ that | 
I could hardly have explained to you distinctly 
the nature of Mrs, Jones’s invitation. This is 
not such a very special occasion as you seem to 


Monday through the whole winter, and of course 
Madame Hartmann will be quite as likely to be 
there as we shall ourselves.” 

‘* Why didn’t you tell me that before?” said 
Anastasius, in a tone I defy any woman living 
not to resent—a tone familiar, I doubt not, to 
many wives, which implies clearly that the wife 


of a man’s bosom, from pure perversity, either | 


For the next hour the vibrations of his mind | at Thirty-fourth Str 
were enough to drive a woman distracted. When | was particularly uns 
half dressed he suddenly felt cold, and resolved | the 


to stay at home. Then again he would go, 
| again he wouldn’t, until, when at nine o’clock 
he had the impudence to assert that I was shame- 
| fully derelict in my duty in not accompanying 


him, I was so distraught that I assented, to spite | culated to raise the 
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d to ped 
Street cars wre not fo 
equally of course, we proceede 
struggling through thepnow, to 
Now a walk of five Jocks act 
the teeth of a cutti January 
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ambrosial food, within sight of the 
eager children, who gloat over the 
treat in store for them, while the pa- 
tient cow turns her back on the whole 
proceeding, which she evidently re- 
gards as a bore, It is all very pic- 
turesque and pretty, but we think we 
should prefer the modern fashion of 
churning the cream. 


A WINTER EVENING’S 
ADVENTURE. 
[ I was a Monday evening—rainy, 
sleety, windy, snowy. Now when 
1 explain, gentle reader, that my be- 
loved- husband, Anastasius Statius, 
and myself are by no means whas the 
Cranford ladies would have cailed 
“‘vualgarly rich”—nay, are very fi 
indeed from that agreeable, if ple- 
beian, state of existence—it will at 
once be perceived that I am never 
able to forget that Monday is wash- 
day. On this particular Monday ev- 
ery thing had been even more than 
usually unpleasant. The temper of 
every one in the house, including the 
baby, had been severely jarred, and it 
was with a deep gasp of relief that I 
seated myself at five o'clock in our 
little parlor to await the arrival of my 
better half. The washing was over, 
the dinner—a fairly good one for‘Mon- 
day—was in progress, ‘The baby was 
asleep, the servants were tranquil- 
lized, Still, there is no rose without 
its thorn, consequently my quiet hour 
was disturbed by an uneasy fear of 
being forced to go out in the wild, 
slippery, sleety, snowy streets, 

The truth is this: Anastasius, who 
is absolutely perfect in all other re- 
spects, is fond of going out in the 
evening. I am not. Now on this 
particular, memorable, and ever-to- 
be-accursed Monday evening we had 
three invitations; therefore it was that 
I welcomed my beloved with a nervous 
tremor, and a determination to make 
home particularly pleasant. Particu- 
larly pleasant, too, he seemed to find 
it, and after a cheerful little dinner he 
retired to the sofa with a cigar, and 
the request that I would read him to 
sleep. Never was command obeyed 
with greater alacrity, and in a short 
time sleep knit up my raveled sleeve 
of care, and Anastasius snored. Re- 
lieved and grateful, I settled myself in 
an easy-chair, and presently the pages 
of Middlemarch became strangely 
blurred, the dancing fire-light dwin- 
dled to a dull red eye, a soft, hazy 
peace began to envelop me, when a 
refreshed and cheery voice exclaimed 
from the sofa, 

** Deary, will you be good enough 
to tell me the time, the exact time ?” 

I glanced at the clock. Only 8,20. 
When did time ever pass so slowly ? 
With an iron rectitude which the ex- 
cess of temptation ever develops in an 
upright nature, and for which I shall 
always respect myself, I did Nor put 
forward the hand of the clock, but re- 
plied, calmly, 

‘* Twenty-one minutes past eight.” 

‘«'Twenty-one, eh? Are you sure?” 

Now there is nothing mere trying to 
the female mind—I appeal to every 
married woman—than this assump- 
tion on the part of mankind that they 
alone are fit to manage or wind a 
clock, or even to see the time cor- 
rectly, 

stering the indignation it inva- 
riably produces, I replied, with severe 
truthfulness, 

** It is now twenty-one minutes and 
a half.” 

‘*It is, eh?” replied Anastasius, not 
in the least penetrated, as I had in- 
tended him to be, by a sense of his 
rudeness. ‘‘ Well, it is too late for 
the committee, that is certain. Betty 
dear, I should like a cup of tea, and 
as you are up, please tell me what 
manner of night it is.” 

**Tt is a bitter cold, cruel night,” 
I answered. ‘‘I should be sorry to 
send a dog into the streets. Don’t 
you hear how the wind is blowing ?” 

** That means you don’t want to go 
out yourself,” s Anastasius, with 
provoking perspicuity, ‘‘ But does it 
snow, Betty dear? Honor bright!” 

**No,” said I, slowly—‘‘ no, it does 
not.” And then, urged to further 
truthfulness by the conviction that 
Fate was fighting against me, I add- 
ed, desperately, 
stars are shining. 

“That's as it should be!” exclaimed Anas- 
tasius, jumping up with alacrity, ‘‘ Jones is the 
best fellow in the world, and I should not like to 
disappoint him to-night, particularly as Mrs. 
Jones made such a point of our going, you say, 
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‘The sky is cloudless, and the | imagine, but merely one of her regular recep-| misrepresents facts or willfully withholds them. | him, and thereby most signally bit off my own 
4 She happened only to ask us so particu-| ‘‘ Strange!” he continued, reflectively, ‘‘ that a | nose; for neither during the evening nor subse- 


larly to this one because she met Madame Hart-| woman never can represent facts correctly—never | quently has the wretch ever expressed any peni- 


mann coming down in the cars to-day, and as} 
she promised to come and try the new piano, | 
Mrs. Jones knew we should be delighted to meet | 
her and hear her play. She will receive every 


can, never. However,” he added, briskly, ‘‘do 
tell me whether it is likely to snow ?” 

‘* No,” replied I, with a sinking heart; and up 
jumped Anastasius to begin his toilette. 


tence, 
| As we closed the door of the house behind us, 
| Anastasius suggested that we should take the 


however it may and idoes pie 
row of one’s bones; bi# when all 
intensified by the prowki 

der the circumstane 

a husband who has i 

er from pure pervel 


| Street cars, and change to the Sixth Avenue cars| journey is almost to 





| Ofcourse, as the weather and by the time Anastasius had given vent to the slippery streets. ‘* Don’t you think it very un- | last, somewhere up town, we came to a dead halt, | able, and prevent the proposal I s 
ijed to pedestrian traveling, | twentieth utterance of his pleasure that we should | likely that we can get up to Fifty-fifth Street in | and after bearing it in patience for five minutes— | pending, that ‘it was a pity I had me at § 

re not forth-coming, and, be going up to dear old Jones’s on just such a} any thing like decent time ? 1 a indeed, endeavoring to ignore it by a gay and as my lame foot felt worse than it had for some 
irse, we proceeded, stumbling and | stormy evening—*‘ for the old boy was one of the ppc Not at all,” said Anastasius, decisively. | cheery manner—Anastasius humbled himself so | weeks. In the very teeth of this assertion, my 
now, to University Place. | best and dearest old fellows in the world, and it | ‘ They will have four horses, and get us up there | far as to go to the door and inquire into the protector, after fidgeting up and down the car 
ocks across the town in would show how anxious we were to come —I | in no time at all, : Besides, I don't in the least | delay. Binet : for a moment, had the impertinence to suggest 
January blast is not cal- | was goaded to such a pitch of exasperation that I mind being late. : There's a car now! Lt ‘Car ahead stopping,” was all the comfort we | that we had better get out and walk until the 
tg or to cool the temper, | can only marvel at my self-command in not push-| ‘There it was, indeed, groaning and creaking | got. car caught up with us. I negatived this with 
austere firmness, but at the end of 

twenty shivering minutes decide 

eens. it would be better to be lame 

frozen, and consented to walk. 
course the car started with violent 
abruptness just as we emerged upon 
the platform, so that the only benefit 
which resulted from onr attempt was 
a jostling of bones and a ruffling of 
temper, which had the advantage of 
warming us a little. I pass over the 
various false starts, the enforced stop- 
pages, the jolt , and panses of the 
n three-qu sofanhour. Suf- 
fice it to say that when we at length 
alighted at Fifty-fifth Street, the 
neighboring clocks were striking 
eleven. The long block of stately 
brown-stone houses rose dark against 
the star-lit sky, their closed and dark 
windows bearing excellent testimony 
to the early hours of their inhabitants. 
It was gratifying to see such evidences 
of primitive simplicity in one of the 
most fashionable quarters of one of 
the most corrupt cities in the world ; 
but I honestly confess that it would 
have been, under the circumstances 
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pleasanter,to see some sign of 
fulness about the house to wl 

were bound, particularly as 4 

sius, regardless of the untrodden snow 
which covered them, mounted the 
steps, and prepared to pull the bell. 

**Good Heavens!” I called, with 
more energy than I supposed the cold 
had left me, ‘‘ you are surely not go- 
ing to ring?” 

**Indeed I am,” replied my. be- 
loved. ‘*Do you suppose I am go- 
ing to have all our trouble go for 
nothing? Not ring! What do you 
propose to do?—stand there in the 
snow all night ?” 

**T propose to go hom 
stimulated to desperate energy by - 
ing his hand on the bell. ‘‘ Don’t dis 
grace yourself and me ringing the 
bell at this hour of the night, and on 
such a night too. Don’t you see that 
not even the people in the n street 
have been here? Don’t let us appear 
if MW), y , wn i | to be fools- pray don’t. 
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ij} /)| Ly Yi, \ vy " ‘* Nonsense,” retorted Anastasius, 
y Wii i if Ys Paine \ \ ‘Ws, } | putting an end to further disc on 
| Hh HT HN, / ! AAA | | by pulling the bell with a violence 
Hi ! WL AVA WU 22407 Yj Y MANIA \ y” | which caused a startling sound in the 
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Hf i Uff My, oN Hy deep stillness of the night. - ‘* Jones 

/ HY { } y is sure to be up, and we can stay until 
twelve at least. I couldn’t venture to 
take you back again until you are 
thoroughly warmed; and of course 
they haven’t gone to bed yet. Why 
there was a light burning somewhere ; 
I’m sure I saw it as I came up the 
steps. 

** Yes,” I answered, ‘‘a dim one, 
but that was in the nursery, and they 
keep a light burning there all night. 
Come, do let us be sensible, and go 

i) home!” 
Gi; **T won't,” said Anastasius, ringing 
iy ail age 8 e 1 : on- 
V ULL y | the bell again, this time with tremen 


, i dous energy. ‘“‘If they’ve gone to 
, tty { } yy OI / aye) bed, they must get up in. Con- 
y Yi: \ ; iy . | found it! they’ve no busitiess to go to 

YY ffi Yj f{ / YyUp “AL d ; bed so early on a reception evening— 
Yj / { a cold night like this too! I'd like to 

KY know what Jones means by it.” 
‘ **Tt is useless to wait,” I said, after 
} Uf Yh, y big ; a moment’s silence, during which it 
i ‘el py oe htgy | Feb ae was quite evident to me from the ex- 
> > pee yp lh yp f ', pression of my husband's face that no 
y, h, Zl 77// VM if" i) one coming. Do let us go 
, J IY) ’ 
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home 

** Never, until we haye been warmed 
and fed,” said An ius, boldly, 
again pulling the bell, and assuming 
an air of ch rv he was far 
from feeling. ‘* TI ’ he called, 
triumphantly; ‘‘I hear footsteps com- 
ing down stairs. I told you they 
were up.” 

A pause, and then the sound of 
some one barring the inner door 
was heard, d presently the outer 
door opene ] nd the 
our trusty and wel »ved Jones ut- 
tered these cheering words of wel- 
come, 

**Who is there, and what do you 
want ?” 

orn ek 2s. Are you not re- 
ceiving to-night ?” replied Anastasius, 
in tones of admirable innocence an 
indifference; and ar as I was wit! 
him, I respected his courage 

** You, Statius? Why 
you been ?” exclaimed Mr 
not relaxing his hold of the door, an 
apparently a little doubtful of his deat 
a friend’s sanity. 

YLLABUB. ** Been!” answer Anast 

bravely. ‘‘My dear V 
may and does pierce to the mar- | ing him into a snow-bank, even at the risk of fall- | through the snow, the driver shouting and swear-| Five minutes more elapsed, at the end of which | invited here to-night ; We suy 1 1 would 
when all this suffering is | ing in myself. ing, the horses floundering and slipping, and a| Anastasius observed, in a pointed and, I must expect us; and my wife and I mad mat ef 
ing and, I may say, un- As we stood shivering on the corner at Uni- | general misery and discomfort prevailing. | ungrateful tone, that if he had been alone, fort tocome. Our only fear ws le t should 
Volting cheerfulness of | versity Place, I made one last appeal for mercy : However, we had no choice, uninviting as the | he ‘‘would have been at Fifty-fifth Street by arrive too early. 3etty dear, don’t stand there 
ted on facing the weath- ‘* Very few cars seem to be running,” said I, | car looked. In we scrambled, and were made | this time.” in the snow; come up.’ 

and obstinacy, such a | clinging hard to my husband’s arm, to show him as consummately uncomfortable as only a New **No doubt,” I replied, calmly; adding, witha ‘‘ Mrs. Statius too!” said Mr. Jone 

ievous to be endured ; | what a weight a woman necessarily was in such| York public vehicle can make a traveler. At! distinctness which I hoped would be unmistak- penetrated through at r 
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ment, now for the first time opening the door 
wide, and then as hastily disappearing behind it 
as he saw that I really was there. 

**Come in—do come in,” he added, after a 
second, with more cordiality than I felt we had 
any right to expect. ‘* Come in.” 

Deeply mortified, and furiously angry with 
Anastasius, I obeved—Mr. Jones effacing him- 
self behind the hall door with such determination 
that I perceived that I had better avert my head 
while | took off my wraps. While I was doing 
so he glided up stairs, and Anastasius, sitting 
down on one of the hall chairs, gave way to a 
violent fit of laughter. 

**T don’t care,” he gasped, as soon as he 
could speak. ‘‘Serve them right for going to 
bed so early. Now we will stay, at any rate, 
until twelve.” 

** Pray don’t,” I replied, following him into the 
drawing-room, where the dying fire and extin- 
guished lights were proof positive that the even- 
ing had long since ended there. “Pray don’t. 
I am mortified as it is, and you know very well 
you would not like this sort of thing yourself.” 

** Pooh! nonsense!” he retorted, looking a lit- 
tle bit disconcerted nevertheless. ‘*I have known 
Jones since I was a boy, and know very well 
what he likes.” 

“You do not know what his wife likes, how- 
ever,” said I, with cool dignity, ‘‘ But perhaps 
that, to a man of your habits of consideration, 
is of no consequence.” 

**T know she is an amiable woman,” replied 
my spouse, with a gleam of the eye which was 
particularly irritating. 

The entrance of our hosts, with a welcome 
which we certainly did not deserve, fortunately 
interrupted us at this juncture, and an hour 
passed so pleasantly that it was past twelve be- 
fore we set out on our homeward journey. 

**T hope to Heaven you won't have to walk 
home,” said Mr. Jones, peering anxiously out 
into the cold night as we descended the steps. 

** Walk!” exclaimed Anastasius and I simul- 
taneously, arrested, petrified with horror, on the 
bottom step. 

** You don’t mean to say there’s any chance 
of such a thing, old boy ?” exclaimed Anastasius, 
more serious than | had seen him during the 
evening. 

**T hope not,” replied Mr. Jones, doubtfully ; 
** but to tell you the plain truth, I fear there is.” 

“There is a livery-stable on your way down, 
though,” interposed Mrs. Jones, in an encour- 
aging voice. 

**They would be kept waiting there an hour, 
I'm afraid, and perhaps not get a carriage after 
all,” said her husband. ‘‘ However, old fellow, 
if you won't stay all night, and don’t get a car, 
it is your only chance. Remember, Fifty-first 
Street, lower side.” 

“As to staying all night—” began Anasta- 
sius, evidently quite appalled by the prospect be- 
fore us. 

**You are extremely kind,” I interrupted, 
hastily pulling him off the step, “‘ but it is not to 
be thought of for a moment.” 

** Kitty is such a good nurse!” said my husband. 

* Excellent,” I responded—“ much too good 
to be spoiled by such an exhibition of careless- 
ness as my staying out to-night would be.” 

**But—” began Anastasius. 

** Good-night, dear friends,” said I, dropping 
his arm in disgust. ‘‘ JZ can not stay, but per- 
haps you may persuade my husband to do so.” 

“*Good-night. Don’t stand there in the cold, 
Jones,” said Anastasius, seizing my arm and 
striding away. ‘“* What a goose you are, Betty! 
Any one else could have seen that I had no idea 
of staying.” 

**It looked remarkably like it,” I answered ; 
** but it is too cold to quarrel; so pray don’t let 
us discuss the subject. 

Fortunately we had not proceeded as far as 
the livery-stable when a car overtook us, of 
which we took instant, grateful, and sole posses- 
sion. Safely housed at the further end, with the 
straw heaped about our feet, we began to feel 
that our worst perils were over. As we neared 
Forty-second Street, the conductor opened the 
door, walked through, surveyed us curiously for 
a moment, repelled my husband’s offer of fare 
with a wave of the hand, and slowly retired. 

“Curious!” said I, looking at Anastasius. 
** What did he do that for?” 

**Oh, I don’t know,” he replied, carelessly. 
** Probably he didn’t want to take it now. By- 
the-bye, that sketch of Jones’s, that girl gather- 
ing forget-me-nots, is full of delicate sentiment.” 

Alas! just as we were ready for another ar- 
tistic discussion, that fatal door opened, and the 
conductor, advancing with firmness, announced, 

“ Forty-second Street. This car ain't a-goin’ 
no further.” 

**Oh, we change here, do we?” said Anasta- 
sius, with forced cheerfulness. 

**There ain't no car a-goin’ till the reg'lar 
night car goes,” replied the arbiter of our desti- 
ny, as he took out his memorandum-book, and 
proceeded to make an entry therein. 

To do Anastasius justice, I believe it was at 
this point that the vast folly of our expedition 
first stared him in the face. He was struck 
speechless, and only I found voice to say, feebly, 

** But what shall we do?” 

The conductor's reply was eminently rational. 
He first rolled a quid of tobacco in his mouth, 
then surveying us with a grim smile, said, 

** Live fur from here ?” 

“Second Avenue, near Tenth Street,” an- 
swered Anastasius, with more meekness than I 
thought he possessed. 

The conductor's smile became a grin. 

** Wa’al,” said he, ‘‘if you live there, and you 
don’t want to walk, you'd best go into the dépét 
and wait till the reglar night car goes.” 

“ But when will it go ?’’ said I. 

“*That man in there can tell you,” replied he, 
and vanished into the darkness, chuckling. 








**I’d like to punch that fellow’s head,” said 
Anastasius, as he assisted me over the slippery 
sidewalk. 

** What a horrid place!” I rejoined; for we 
had now gained the door of a small triangular 
cell (two sides of which were of glass), with a 
large red-hot stove in the middle, while a desk, 
two chairs (one broken), and a coil of rope com- 
pleted the furniture. Beside the desk, and in 
front of the stove, sat an official-looking indi- 
vidual, whose appearance suggested a rooted 
aversion to soap and water, with a dirty white 
bull-dog at his feet. 

‘*It can not be helped,” said my husband. 
** Betty, if you will stay here, I'll go and get a 
carriage.” 

‘* Wait a moment,” I whispered, for by this 
time we had entered, and I wished to reconnoitre 
the interior more fully before being left there. 
It was not inviting, and was—well, any thing 
but fragrant. So after a moment or two we 
sought the open air, just as a company of young 
men, evidently slightly hilarious, crowded into 
the room. 

‘** We shall never get home,” said I, wofully, 
as we emerged on the slippery pavement, and 
turned into a street which was apparently given 
up to stables, and which was dark as Erebus, 
save for one dim red light, which marked the 
livery ‘‘ that kept open all night.” We struggled 
through the snow-drifts toward this friendly 
light, and finally reached it. The door was 
promptly opened by a man who was probably 
the night watcher of the establishment, and who 
was evidently supported in the discharge of his 
arduous duties by a capacity for sleep under the 
most trying circumstances, for only after re- 
peated questions was he sufficiently roused to in- 
form us that there was “‘a carriage out now,” 
which we could have when it came in. Didn't 
know when it would come in—might be an huur, 
might be more, No, the proprietor wouldn’t 
hitch up a carriage to-night, not another one. 
If we liked, we “‘ might come into the offis an’ 
wait.” 

** Shall we wait, Betty?” said Anastasius, 
** You shall decide.” 

** No indeed,” said I. 

So we returned to the dépét, to the hot stove, 
the close air, and the hilarious company. Seat- 
ed both of us on a broken chair, and gazing at 
the rusty stove, we what we have since 
agreed was the longest half hour of our lives, and 
it was past two when we left the car at the cor- 
ner of Tenth Street on our way home. Our long, 
weary, and dreary walk across the town was ac- 
complished without passing a human being (ex- 
cept a policeman), and in profound silence. Once, 
indeed, Anastasius ventured to remark that all 
the world seemed to be in bed and asleep, but I 
replied with such asperity that no one but lunatics 
and martyrs would be abroad on such a night 
that he was quenched at once. When we reached 
home the following colloquy ensued : 

** Anastasius,” 

“ Well?” 

‘** Confess yourself a lunatic, and a cruel, self- 
ish wretch, and I will promise not to say another 
word about this evening; but if you don’t—” 

‘* Now, Betty, don’t scold, pray. There is 
nothing—no object in nature—so repulsive to a 
man as a scolding woman.” 

“Very well. If you will confess—” 

‘© What ?” 

“Were not all your arrangements wrong? 
and didn’t you manage this whole business as 
badly as possible ?” 

‘*It was very uncomfortable; but—” 

**Confess, do confess yourself in the wrong 
for once—if a man can ever acknowledge his 
faults!” 

** Now, Betty, do be candid, if a woman can 
be. If the —— Street cars had been running 
as they ought to have been, would we have had 
that horrible walk over to University Place ?” 

*ire.. 

‘** Very well. Now if the other cars had been 
running at regular intervals, as they ought to 
have been, could we not have changed at —— 


Street to the —— Avenue cars, and got up in 
half the time ?” 
et hg ‘ 


“* If twelve cars, all on the way up town, had 
not stopped to water the horses at the same time, 
could we not have reached Fifty-fifth Street al- 
most an hour earlier ?” 

* Yes.” 

“Tf any of the —— Street cars had been run- 
ning as we came down town, could we not have 
changed cars, and saved ourselves that cruel 
walk across the town ?” 

**T suppose so.” 

“*Then, don’t you see, the adventures of this 
evening are merely so many arguments in favor 
of rapid transit!” 

I permitted him to sleep in peace. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
(From our Own CorrEsPoNDENT. | 
A Head-Master decapitated.—The Siliad.—Educa- 
tional Anecdotes. 


p—* HAYMAN, the unworthy successor to 
Arnold and Temple in the head-mastership 
of Rugby School, has been at last dismissed from 
his post by the governing body upon the ground 
of incompetency, though in fact it is not so much 
his incompetency which has caused his dismissal 
as that “‘ incompatibility of temper,” as respects 
his assistant-masters, which is so often the cause 
of separation between man and wife, It seems, 
in fact, to have been impossible for any person 
with self-respect, and who had the misfortune to 
be submitted to his sway, to “‘ get on” with him. 
It is well known that this man was elected (under 
the old system when governing bodies were mere- 
ly local magnates, and not, as now, persons of 
education and judgment) for the express purpose 
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of counteracting the liberal influences of his pre- 
decessor, Bishop ‘Temple—and so ends a Tory 
job. It is true that he still vapors about moving 
for a mandamus in the Queen's Bench to compel 
the trustees of the school to retain him; but it 
is a little too absurd that even ‘‘ the glorious un- 
certainty of the law” should admit of two opin- 
ions upon the result of such an application. 
What is surprising is that the Saturday Review 
should have an article in his favor—unless one 
happens to know that one of its most constant 
contributors is a brother of Dr. Hayman. 

This Rugby scandal, combined with that at 
the still more aristocratic semi of Eton in 
the matter of expenses, has opened the eyes of 
Paterfamilias to the short-comings of our pub- 
lic-school system sufficiently to cause a general 
meeting of head-masters; but it is curious and 
characteristic enough that the very great peda- 
gogues, such as the heads of Eton and Harrow, 
whose gross income in each case exceeds £10,000 
a year, and who are really the chief offenders, 
have not troubled themselves to attend it. 

The authors of the Coming K. (that satire 
upon our heir-apparent, the price of which rose 
last year from one shilling to six in about as 
many days) have brought out another Christmas 
number, called the Siiiad. It is not inaptly 
named, for it is almost as silly as its predecessor ; 
nor will it achieve popularity, because it has this 
time taken the Duke of Edinburgh, instead of his 
elder brother, for the target of its darts. ‘The 
Duke is not popular, nor does he deserve to be 
so, but the period of his marriage should not 
have been selected for a lampoon upon his pri- 
vate character. On other matters the Siliad is 
occasionally rather humorous, especially on those, 
such as the cheap press, with which its authors 
may be supposed to have more personal acquaint- 
ance than with dukes and princes. 

The following is a good description of the 
rg Telegraph, with its Khivan correspondent, 
its Moabitish explorations, its devotion to Glad- 
stone, and the hope of preferment from that 
minister which its Hebrew proprietor is said to 
entertain : 

“T am the God of Gush; in me adore 
A circulation waxing more and more. 
My Special Correspondents never tire ; 
For me exists the special train and wire; 
To Khiva I sent out my special lyre. 
*Tis I who read the Future's mystic page, 
And keep three weeks, at least, before the age; 
"Tis I who am with secret ‘tips’ inspired, 
And with the hopes of baronetcies fired. 
I serve my country, and send out alone 
To search for tablets in the desert sown. 
But ’tis in vain that I ‘Eureka!’ shout 
Of Stones that no one cares one bit about; 
So, as the people didn’t seem to see ’em, 
I’ve turned ’em up: Smith’s gone for the Museum. 
Much better had I all my powers employ 
To give my‘ People’s William’ daily joy; 
To him I'll faithful be, to him I'll stick, 
Though he complains I lay it on too thick; 
Nor will I cease my enlogistic craze, 
Though I bring ruin on him by my praise.” 


Nor, it must be confessed, are the lines which de- 
scribe the Queen’s economies and her non-per- 
formance of the duties of her high position, how- 
ever disrespectful, undeserved : 
“*O Guelphos, I am grieved with you, my son, 

To hear each day the things that you have done, 

Why was your birth to noble Albor owed ? 

And why was all his tender care bestowed ? 

In no way do you imitate your sire 

(With coals at such a price, don’t poke that fire!), 

But his example clean away you wipe, 

And make my uncle George your prototype. 

I with you would reform; I wish that you 

Were found more often in the royal pew; 

I wish that you were oftener with me 

When I the tomb at Frogmore go to see. 

I went this morning, lonely in my woe 

(Your sister "Trix refuses now to go), 

And poured out all my grief and sorrow there, 

While you—ah me!—I wonder where you were ?’ 


“¢T, madam, late last night,’ thus Guelphos said, 

‘By fire detained, was lying etill in bed. 

I do not think that e’en my worthy sire 
Could blame my useful presence at a fire. 
But tell me further, ma, what acts of mine 
Your mood to censure me to-day incline. 

I have been better very much of late, 

And done a heap of service for the state. 

Why, since [ saw you last I’ve never ceased— 

T’ve laid a score of corner-stones at least ; 

I've opened three town-halls, nor ever quailed, 

Though half a dozen Albors I've unveiled ; 

I've held two levees, entertained the Shah— 

That in itself’s no trifle, grant me, ma; 

I’ve taken seventeen chairs at various “ feeds,” 

Subscribed as many “ ponies” t'ward men’s needs. 

Now, really, madam, can you say I shirk, 

When what I do’s to all intents your work?” 

The Siliad will probably do neither harm nor 
good, unless it chances to be prosecuted for libel, 
in which case its publisher will doubtless fill his 
pockets, and achieve the highest position in life 
that his ambition has ever foreshadowed ; and I 
dare say the Duke of Edinburgh will start to- 
morrow for Russia without having his mind very 
seriously troubled by this satire, ‘* withering” 
though its authors suppose it to be. 

One of the new relations that he will prob- 
ably not meet at St. Petersburg is the Grand 
Duke Alexis, third son of the Czar, who is out 
of favor with his august papa and ‘‘ society” 
generally for having made a love-match. He 
has been sent on a voyage round the world, last- 
ing nearly three years, in hopes to separate his 
affections from his wife—not a pretty thing to 
wish for; but then despots have not such good 
feelings as some (I am sorry to say republican) 
writers, out of a very melancholy sort of toady- 
ism, would ascribe to them ; but instead of mak- 
ing him forget her, it has made him run away to 
her at Nice, where he remains, ‘‘ out of the juris- 
diction of the court,” as we say here, for czars 
have not such long arms as they used to have. 
The young lady is said to be a niece of Baron de 
Reutern, the Russian Minister of Finance, 

You know how much more learned (if you are 
to believe themselves, who surely ought to know 








about it) the Scotch are than any other nation 
upon the earth, as well as more pious, moral, 
and decorous; and yet, as it seems, even their 
wisest divines do not know every thing. A poor 
Highland student, who wished to become a min- 
ister, was bewailing to an English friend the 
other day his ignorance of Hebrew, without a 
knowledge of which language it was impossible 
to pass the examination before the Presbytery. 

“* Never you mind that,” said his friend ; ‘‘ try 
them with Gaelic, which is certainly Hebrew to 
me, and may possibly be so to them. Take your 
Gaelic Bible, and when they ask you to read 
Hebrew, read that.” When the day of examina- 
tion came this little plan succeeded to perfection. 
**That will do,” said the moderator; ‘‘ what 
say you, brethren?” ‘To which they all answer- 
ed that the young man had shown a competent 
knowledge of the original language of Holy 
Writ, and unanimously granted his license as a 
preacher, 

At another examination, not so far north, a 
candfdate was not so fortunate, though his error 
was much less, consisting as it did but of the in- 
sertion of an extra letter. Being required to 
note down the chief points in the history of the 
great Napoleon, he thus described his end: ‘‘ He 
chaffed away his noble existence at St. Helena” 
—an ignoble method of ending a heroic life 
indeed. 

The prattle of infants is always charming. 
A friend of mine was giving a dinner the other 
day, at which was a hired waiter, who could not 
wait till the débris of the feast was taken below 
stairs, but consumed it in the hall. This was 
made public during his fish course by means of a 
very small daughter of the house, who, watching 
him through the balusters, called shrilly down 
the stairs, ‘‘ Mind the bones, mister, mind the 
bones”—a caution which, having been wont to 
receive herself, she had thought it right to im- 
part to others. 

R. Kemste, of London. 





SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” “For Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” ‘“‘ Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 





Book the Seconv. 
TWO YEARS AFTERWARD. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DANGER. 


Tuis was Reuben Culwick’s coup de thédtre. 
Mrs. Kastbell rolled herself slowly over in bed 
toward the speaker again, and her grandchild 
sank into the nearest chair, and put two trem- 
bling hands before her face. 

There was a long silence before Mrs. Eastbell 
said, in a husky voice, 

**You don’t mean to say, Reuben, that you 
have been thinking of my Sally ?” 

“Yes, I have,” was the quiet reply. 

‘*'hat would make this business very straight 
and square,” said the old lady; “‘ and as Sally's 
fond of you—” 

**Oh, grandmamma! I never said so,” mur- 
mured Sarah Eastbell, without lowering her hands 
from her face. 

** What a horrible story-teller you are!” cried 
her grandmother. 

‘*That is, I never said—” 

And then Reuben’s second cousin was silent, 
fearful of what her grandmother would reply, 
and how much her grandmother had remem- 
bered of her late confession of faith in Reuben 
Culwick. 

‘*Tt is a mercenary match,” said Reuben ; ‘I 
offer myself, without a penny in the world, to a 
rich young heiress, who could do much better for 
herself, and who is far above me in every re- 
spect—who is even too young for me, consider- 
ing what an old fogy I have grown of late days.” 

“*You’re no great catch for Sally, certainly,” 
observed Mrs, Eastbell ; ‘‘ but if Sally says she'll 
have you, it ends the bother of the money in a 
proper sort of way.” 

‘*Suppose I talk to Sarah presently about 
this ?” 

** Yes, yes,” said the old woman, impatiently, 
‘and get on with the will; I don’t feel easy till 
I have signed it now.” 

** All your money to Sarah Eastbell, it being 
oe understood that Sarah is not to forget 

er brother Tom, or—her second-cousin Reu- 
ben,” said our hero, taking up the pen. 

** Yes, Tom and you can both trust Sarah,” 
Mrs. Eastbell repli 

Sarah Eastbell was even now scarcely satisfied 
with the drawing up of the will in her favor. It 
was not what she had wished. Had she been 
less confused, less happy, she might have sug- 
gested fresh additions and conditions; but she 
stood on the threshold of a new world, with the 
man who was the hero of her life in the fore- 
ground of its brightness. She seemed to hesi- 
tate as her hands were lowered from her face, 
and Reuben said, meaningly, 

** And Sarah Eastbell can trust me, I hope?” 

** Yes,” she answered to this appeal, ‘* but the 
will should say—” 

“* The will must say neither more nor less than 
that you are sole legatee. I will not have my 
name in connection with this money,” he said, 
very firmly; ‘‘and I prefer,” he added, in a dif- 
ferent and softer tone, “‘to be wholly at the 
mercy of my second cousin.” 

Sarah said no more in argument. If there were 
a man to be trusted in the world, it was Reuben 
Culwick ; or if there were a man less likely to be 
moved from his position, it was surely he also. 
After his own fashion he had offered a solution 
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to the enigma of the future, and she for one could 
not oppose it. It evinced a perfect faith in her- 
self—it asked for faith in him—and she was very 
happy. She had forgotten her brother Tom and 
Captain Peterson in the new whirl of ideas that 
had come to her; her suspicions of Mary Hol- 
land might have lain months back instead of 
two hours for the trouble that they gave her. 
Reuben was at Sedge Hill, and there was noth- 
ing to fear! She slipped quietly from the room, 
leaving Reuben with her grandmother—first sign 
of that faith in him which he seemed to exact— 
and went down stairs into the drawing-room, to 
collect her sober thoughts together. 

It was a ‘‘deep think,” upon which no one 
quickly intruded. Mary Holland was not visi- 
ble, and the two men who had stolen upon the 
peace of Sedge Hill were still in the picture-gal- 
lery, wondering, she thought, what Reuben Cul- 
wick’s presence portended, and planning against 
its consequences. 

She took her place before the fire, fast dying 
out with neglect, and thought of the end of all 
anxiety and uncertainty, and of the beginning 
of her happiness, with Reuben’s love growing 
stronger every day, and Reuben’s troubles at an 
end forever. She was an unselfish girl, who 
valued money very little, and yet she thought 
that Reuben’s peace of mind must come with the 
restoration of his father's wealth to him. She 
would accompany that wealth—strangest and 
most marvelous incident of all her life of changes, 
that this man who had saved her should open his 
heart toward her, and place her first and fore- 
most there! In her flush of happiness, born of 
that certainty, she strove oddly enough to find a 
doubt or two wherewith to dash down her girlish 
vanity. He was going to marry her out of grati- 
tude—to return unselfishness for unselfishness— 
reading thoroughly her heart, which she had not 
taken very great pains to disguise, and over 
which it had not been always possible to draw 
the veil. She was not fit for him; he was too 
good and clever for her; only two years ago she 
was & x waif, with a reward offered for her, 
placarded on the walls of Worcester; only of 
late days had she stepped into the light, and 
learned to be a lady, and while acquiring that 
knowledge, Reuben Culwick, her preserver, had 
been negiected by them all. Her time for repa- 
ration had arrived late in the day, but it should 
be complete and lasting. All that love and 
money could do—and what wonders can they 
not perform ?—should be devoted to the life of 
her second cousin. This was the end of every 
trouble, and Heaven be praised for it! 

She had gone deeper than this into thought 
before the prudent man above-stairs had finished 
the last will and testament of Sarah Eastbell, 
relict of James Eastbell, late of Worcester, of no 
calling in particular. She had forgotten all dan- 
ger in her love-dream, but she awoke suddenly 
to it at finding a figure standing at her elbow, 
wan and ghost-like, a something from the other 
world, she verily believed, in her first surprise and 
horror. Two years ago this being had lived— 
only to-night she had heard that she was dead— 
and she sprang up and went back with hands 
spread out against the wall, too terrified to 
scream. 

** Hush! don’t make a row—don’t you know 
me ?” croaked the haggard figure, huskily. 

‘* Sophy —Tom’s wife!” ejaculated Sarah East- 

ll 


** Yes—but not dead yet—oh dear, no—black 
as Tom's coat is!” she whispered back. 

Sarah glanced at her. She had not yet re- 
covered from the shock, and the woman was 
terribly forlorn and ragged, with her death’s- 
head gleaming from a battered black straw bon- 
net. 

“How did you obtain admittance to the 
house ?” 

‘* Through that window—it was unfastened.” 

** You have come in search of Tom ?” 

**No, no—to warn you of a danger—of an 
awful danger, as I live, Sally, to you and your 
grandmother !” 

‘* Great Heaven! what is it ?” 

“T can’t tell you here—I daren’t be seen by 
Tom,” she whispered still; ‘‘he would kill me 
if he found me at his heels. Outside in the gar- 
den I can breathe a bit.” 

‘*T will come with you.” 

Sarah followed Mrs. Eastbell, who walked 
very feebly, into the garden, where a little while 
ago she had seen Miss Holland and Captain Pe- 
terson together. Was this a further instailment 
of the mystery about her ?—or in the shadows 
of the night would she approach closer to the 
truth? In thinking of Reuben Culwick, and 
forgetting every thing else, what valuable time 
might she not have lost ?—she who should have 
been watchful at all hazards of the men who 
she knew were dangerous. 

Thus from one mystery to another passed Sec- 
ond-cousin Sarah. 





CHAPTER XIII. 
SARAH I8 MISSED. 


Tue will of Sarah Eastbell was completed, and 
Hartley, the maid, with a second servant, was 
introduced into the room to witness the old 
lady’s effort at a signature, made under consid- 
erable difficulty, with Reuben supporting her and 
guiding her hand across the paper. Reuben 
Culwick was particularly careful that there should 
be no mistake, and no ground for future objec- 
tion to the will, for he read every line aloud to 
her in the presence of the witnesses, who saw 
afterward that the testament tallied with the 
text. Mrs. Eastbell was blind, and there must 
be no doubt in any one’s mind that she had 
signed a document setting forth her own espe- 
cial wishes. What those wishes were might 

ibly be bruited half over the county of 
Werccan in due course, but there was little oc- 





casion for secrecy concerning the disposal of his 
aunt’s property. 

‘* It’s a good thing done, after all,” muttered 
Mrs. Eastbell, as she lay down, wearily. 

**It’s brief and unlawyer-like,” said Reuben, 
contemplating the will; ‘‘but I think it sets 
forth your intentions clearly, aunt. What shall 
I do with it?” 

‘Lock it in that iron box; the key is under 
my pillow,” said Mrs. Eastbell. 

Reuben found the key, and locked up the will, 
restoring the key to its place beneath his aunt's 
head 


** And now, concerning Sarah,” said Reuben. 

The old lady did not answer him, She had 
pe into a deep sleep, and was breathing 

eavily. It had been a day of more than ordina- 
ry fatigue and excitement to Mrs. Eastbell, and 
she was tired out; sleep was life to a woman of 
her age, and he would not trouble her again con- 
cerning the granddaughter, or ask her any ques- 
tions respecting the engagement. There would 
be time enough to-morrow to consider that, and 
Sarah was waiting for him. 

He went out of the room, where he found the 
maid Hartley sitting by the door. 

* Are you on watch here ?” he asked. 

** Yes, Sir. Mrs. Eastbell will not have me in 
her room, and Miss Holland has given me in- 
structions to remain till she comes.” 

‘**Miss Holland acts with commendable pre- 
caution,” said Reuben. ‘‘ Where are the visit- 
ors ?”” 

‘In the picture-gallery, Sir. They sit up half 
the night there.” 

Reuben went down stairs thoughtfully. He 
had almost resolved to proceed to the gallery in 
the first place, but the temptation was too strong 
to seek out his second cousin, who would surely 
be in the drawing-room awaiting him. He had 
a great deal to tell her now, and a little to ex- 
plain concerning his past misanthropy, which 
had grown more strongly developed as she at 
last seemed to fade away more completely from 
him. Sarah Eastbell had been always on his 


amind since her illness in Hope Street, Camber- 


well—in the midst of his own troubles, brought 
about by being security for John Jennings, and 
by various failures which had followed, and 
which proved how luck was always dead against 
him, the girl in whom he had become interested 
was ever present to him, and though her early 
letters angered him by her pity and her offers of 
assistance—he who had been ever too proud to 
receive help—still he took it as an offense when 
Sarah ceased from writing, and apparently for- 
got him. He had lost confidence in all human- 
kind save Sarah Eastbell, and she followed with 
the rest then. Prosperity had worked its usual 
change, and he was very poor! He was ashamed 
now of the past, but why he had given way re- 
quired a long explanation to the girl whom he 
had resolved to make his wife, and whom he 
thought he had only loved in real earnest a few 
hours. A few hours ago, in his Drury Lane 
garret, he had discovered her real worth, and the 
sincerity of her disinterestedness. A real hero- 
ine had his second-cousin Sarah proved herself 
to be; he wished that he had been more of a 
hero to match—that he had fought more bravely 
against the impossible. She did not know yet 
what an obstinate and bad-tempered man he 
was, and how he had quarreled with every body 
in turn after his father’s death. He would cer- 
tainly give himself the worst of characters, and 
not win Sarah Eastbell under false pretenses ; so 
peculiarly constituted was this man’s mind that 
he already began to feel that he was acting un- 
generously in seeking to win the affections of a 
girl who was far above him in position. He did 
not recollect that he was the son of Simon Cul- 
wick—he only remembered that he had sold his 
favorite books to raise funds to reach Sedge Hill 
that night. He must impress upon his cousin 
that he was ‘‘no great catch,” as Mrs. Eastbell 
had told him that very evening. 

He went into the drawing-room full of these 
odd resolutions, and found Mary Holland there. 

‘* Where is Sarah ?” he asked, after a glance 
round the room had assured him of the absence 
of his second cousin. 

“Sarah?” said Miss Holland, springing to 
her feet. ‘‘ Has she not been with you in Mrs. 
Eastbell’s room ?” 

‘* She left it half an hour since.” 

** And you expected to find her here ?” 

ee ty 


‘* Wait an instant.” 

Mary Holland left the room ; and Reuben re- 
mained, with a new perplexity to battle with, 
and rising doubts and fears to beat down. 

**T am getting as nervous as these women,” 
he exclaimed, as he took one or two turns up 
and down the drawing-room ; ‘‘as if any thing 
were going to happen because Sarah Eastbell 
has not been seen by Mary Holland, and two 
disreputable scamps are in possession of my 
aunt’s house. As if— Well, what is it? Why 
don’t you speak ?” 

Mary Holland had entered the room again, 
and was standing at the door, a paler and more 
affrighted woman than when he had seen her a 
few minutes since. 

**Gone!” she said at last. 

‘* What do you mean ?” 

““That—that Sarah Eastbell is not in the 
house,” exclaimed Mary. 

“*Tt can’t be true!” ejaculated Reuben. 

**Stay, let me think still. For Heaven’s sake 
give a distracted woman time to think !” 

Reuben, in the midst of his excitement, re- 
membered afterward that the demeanor of Mary 
Holland aroused in him for an instant a half- 
wondering interest, as in a dream of vague be- 
liefs and startling inconsistencies ; and then the 
trouble of Sarah’s absence took away all thought 
of every thing else. 

**Her brother and the man he brought with 
him,” said Reuben—“ where are they ?” 





“* They are in the gallery still ; they could not 
have left the room without my being warned.” 

‘*'They are in this plot, if plot there can be,” 
said Reuben. 

Mary Holland ran to the window and looked 
back at Reuben. 

**Open !” she cried. 

Reuben and Mary Holland stepped into the 
garden, and looked round them. It was a dark, 
dry night, with the stars hidden now, and the 
wind soughing through the larches on the hill- 
side with such plaintive moanings that Reuben 
strove to catch the accents of his cousin's voice 
amidst them. 

** We shall find her in the garden,” said Reu- 
ben, assuringly, as he strode along the paths, 
with which he was acquainted, and directed 
Mary Holland in a different direction. When 
they met again a quarter of an hour had passed, 
and they were no nearer the discovery of Sarah 
Eastbell. She had vanished away completely, 
as by a miracle, and Reuben stood discomfited 
by the drawing-room window. 

“This is beyond all guessing at,” he said, 
with a half groan. 

**The window of the picture-gallery is closed 
and barred,” said Mary Holland, ‘‘ but they are 
there still.” 

“*T will see them at once,” said Reuben. 
“Meanwhile send out the servants to search the 
country. ‘There has been foul play here.” 

“*No, no! God forbid!” exclaimed Mary Hol- 
land. ‘‘ He said—he promised—” 

‘*Who promised ?” asked Reuben, quickly. 

‘“*Sarah’s brother,” answered Mary, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“* Well—promised what?” said Reuben, fiercely. 

“*That he and his friend would not in any 
way disturb the peace of this house, that they 
were here in all sincerity, that—” 

Reuben interrupted her. 

** Do you ask me to believe in that vagabond, 
Tom Eastbell ?” he cried. 


**Or in his friend, whoever he may be?” 

‘*If'I had not distrusted both of them, should 
I have written to you to come and help us ?” 

“*Right,” said Reuben ; ‘‘ and, my God! I fear 
you have not distrusted in vain.” 

“* But I have not given up hope yet, Reuben,” 
she said, nervously. ‘‘ This may be a coinci- 
dence. Sarah may have gone away on some 
sudden errand. She is impulsive; and they 
whom we suspect are where I saw them hours 

0. ” 

** Send the servants abroad, as I directed, and 
leave these men to me,” said Reuben, passing 
from her into the drawing-room, and proceeding 
through the room into the hall, and along the 
corridor toward the picture-gallery. Mary Hol- 
land followed him, with the same white fuce and 
staring eyes, and it was not till his hand was on 
the door that he perceived her. 

‘* Let me hear what they say,” she adjured. 

**T will tell you afterward. You are losing 
time. Summon the servants quietly, and do not 
disturb my aunt. Let her sleep if possible.” 

She walked away again, and he watched her 
down the corridor, perplexed by her manner, 
and then again forgetting it in the stern nature 
of the task which he had set himself, and in the 
deepening of the mist about his life. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
WITH THE ENEMY. 


As Reuben Culwick stood outside the door of 
the picture-gallery, he became aware that some 
one within the room was playing not unskillfully 
a violin. He turned the handle sharply the mo- 
ment afterward, and entered. 

Yes, the two men were there. In the first 
light of the lamp, and amidst the thick haze of 
tobacco-smoke, he could perceive them. In the 
man lolling in the arm-chair, with the meer- 
schaum pipe in his mouth, there was no diffi- 
culty in identifying Thomas Eastbell; but he 
who bent closely and in a near-sighted fashion 
over a music-book propped against the lamp was 
a stranger whom he had never met before. It 
was at him that Reuben gazed, distrusting him 
more at first sight than Thomas Eastbell, and 
approaching him closely, in order to study every 
line upon his face, and in the hope of recognizing 
him when within a hand’s grasp. 

Captain Peterson continued playing till Reu- 
ben was by the table, when he lowered his bow, 
and said, with modest confusion : 

**T beg pardon; I am short-sighted, and did 
not perceive that we had an addition to our com- 
pany.—Thomas,” turning to his friend, ‘ will 
you have the goodness to introduce me to this 
gentleman ?” 

“* He is no friend of mine that I am aware of,” 
said Thomas Eastbell, sulkily, ‘‘and I dare say 
he won’t care to make friends with one whose 
character has been took away right and left, and 
without rhyme or reason. You are Reuben Cul- 
wick, ain’t you?” 

**T am Reuben Culwick,” said our hero, stern- 
ly, looking from one to the other. 

**T don’t bear you ill-will, mind,” said Tom. 
** When I was in trouble once in Potter's Court, 
and the police came, and you might have made 
mischief out of a little bit of innersent chaff we 
had together—the purest bit of fan—you stood 
by me like a trump, and I'll shake hands with 
you, if you ask me, just for my sister’s sake.” 

**Which of you two men will save himself 
from jail by telling me where Sarah Eastbell is ?” 
thundered forth Reuben Culwick. 

Thomas Eastbell’s lower jaw dropped at Mr. 
Culwick’s vehemence, and his semblance of as- 


\ tonishment was admirably feigned, unless he was 


astonished in real earnest. Captain Peterson put 
his violin and bow on the table, and sat down with 
his hands upon his knees, in the attitude of one 





who anticipated a narrative of great interest to 
follow. 

‘*Where Sarah Eastbell is!” said Peterson. 
‘*Why do you put such an extraordinary ques- 
tion to us, Sir, and accompanied by such a threat 
as the jail ?” 

**She is not in the house, and you two know 
where she has gone.” 

**Miss Eastbell was in the drawing-room a 
quarter of an hour ago, when I stepped in for 
my violin,” said Peterson; “surely she has not 
left the house since. ‘There must be some mis- 
take, Mr. Culwick ; and, mistake or not, you 
will excuse me for protesting against your man- 
ner of addressing Mrs. Eastbell's guests.” 

Captain Peterson spoke with a faltering voice 
and with considerable warmth, as a man might 
do whose feelings had been unnecessarily wound- 
ed, and Reuben Culwick regarded him with graver 
interest. Here was a being to be wary of, if this 
were acting—if all this were part and parcel of 
the plot by which his second cousin had been 
spirited away. 

‘*May I inquire your name?” said Reuben. 

**My name is Peterson, Sir—Captain Peter- 
son, of the merchant service—a friend of Thom- 
as Eastbell’s, and if not an old friend, still one 
who does not feel disposed to allow him to be 
browbeaten without a word of protest.” 

““T can take my own part, Ned; you speak 
up for yourself, when called upon,” said ‘Thomas 
Eastbell, as he puffed at the stem of his meer- 
schaum with grave composure, 

** Peterson,” muttered Reuben, half aloud. 
The name was wholly unfamiliar to him; it had 
not been mentioned on that night in Potter's 
Court, and only incidentally some days after- 
ward by Lucy Jennings, when it had not lin- 
gered in his memory. Captain Peterson’s dark 
eyes peered from under his brows at Mr. Cul- 
wick as he repeated his name in a low tone, and 
there was the faintest smile of satisfaction flick- 
ering over his fresh-colored face at the discom- 
fiture expressed on Reuben’s. 

“*You both deny all knowledge of my cousin’s 
disappearance ?” said Reuben. 

““We do,” said Peterson, with grave polite- 
ness; and Tom took his oath upon it at once, by 
way of adding force to his denial. ‘* And now, 
Sir, perhaps you will tell us what has happened.” 

** snd relieve a brother’s anxiety,” added 
Tom. ‘‘She’s the only sister that I have got 
in the world, and we have always been very fond 
of one another.” 

**You overdo your anxiety,” said Reuben, 
dryly, ‘‘and I am still suspicious of you. Sa- 
rah Eastbell has disappeared suddenly from this 
house—within the last half hour—and you are 
the men of whom she has been in fear. ‘To that 
fact I swear before a magistrate to-morrow.” 

Thomas Eastbell put his pipe upon the mantel- 
piece, and writhed uneasily in his chair. Cap- 
tain Peterson shrugged his shoulders with an air 
of supreme indifference to Reuben’s warning. 

**Mr. Culwick,” said Peterson, with dignity, 
*¢ once again I must protest against the unfriend- 
ly position which you assume toward us. It is 
unjust—nay, I will go so far as to say that it is 
wholly unjustifiable.” 

** To-morrow the police will search the house 
and grounds for traces of her. I telegraph to- 
morrow to Scotland Yard for one of its ablest 
officers to meet us here.” 

Thomas Eastbell was heard to mutter a mal- 
ediction of the most violent kind upon his second 
cousin's promptitude, but his friend turned quick- 
ly to him, and said, 

** Don't give way, Thomas. Don’t let your 
sensibilities get the better of you, and lower your 
character before this man of many threats. You 
have been unfortunate in your early days—you 
have had the frankness to confess it to me, and 
the generosity to atone for it to others—but your 
later life is without stain or blemish. Let the 
police come: you can face them in your aunt's 
house—where this gentleman is more an in- 
truder than yourself—without a blush upon your 
honest cheek.” 

Thomas Eastbell put his hands in his trowsers 
pockets, raised his shoulders to his ears, and 
considered the question very deeply. 

**Oh yes, I can do that,” he said, in an ag- 
grieved tone, at last; ‘‘ but what right has this 
chap to fill my house—I mean my aunt’s house— 
with a cussed lot of cusseder perlice, and make 
this row about my sister’s larks? Hasn't she 
run away before from grandmother ?—isn’t she 
always cutting off ?—didn’t she go with me once 
to London ?—wasn’t she off again when we first 
came here ?—is her actions to be accounted for, 
or to be surprised at, that all Wooster is to be 
up in harms about it ?” 

‘*Exactly, Tom, exactly,” said his friend, 
“but take it coolly. Youand I, who have 
been in this room some hours—barrir , my one 
minute’s absence to fetch my violin—are above 
the insinuations of this gentleman, and there is 
no occasion to be excited by them.” 

** At your peril be it, if she is not found,” 
said Reuben, still more passionately; then he 
strode from the room, doubtful in his own heart, 
and despite his sternness, of these men’s com- 
plicity of the mystery of Sarah Eastbell’s disap- 
pearance. 

As the door closed Tom leaped to his feet, 
and went across to his friend, whom he clutched 
by the shoulder nervously. 

‘** Has she really gone ?” 

** Yes,” said Ned, coolly, as he took a fresh 
cigar from the box on the table, ‘‘ fortune has 
favored us, and she has left your grandmother's 
establishment.” 

** There must be no harm done to her,” Tom 
said, trembling; ‘‘I won't have her hurt, I 
swear.” 

“You left all to me, Tom Eastbell,” said 
Captain Peterson, lighting his cigar; ‘* it’s too 
late to complain, whatever happens.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE SON OF PETER THE GREAT. | 


LEXIS, the ill-fated son of Eudosia and 
Peter the Great, had long incurred the re- 
sentment of his father. Of a tall and command- 
ing appearance, he was looked up to by a nation | 
among whom colossal stature was particularly 
esteemed, Around him he had collected associ- 
ates who plunged into every sort of vice and li- | 
centiousness ; he openly opposed the reforms of 
his father, and, fearing his displeasure, left the 
country. | 
Peter, discovering his retreat at Naples, or- | 
dered him to return to St. Petersburg, promis- 
ing forgiveness if he did so; on the other hand 
threatening him with the most dreadful curses 
if he refused. Alexis, relying on his promises, 
returned, and had barely arrived before he was 
surrounded and imprisoned; and then began a 
most painful ordeal, which was carried on for | 
five months. Peter daily ‘Visited him, and work- 
ing on his weak mind, prevailed on him to accuse 
hirnse if of the most dreadful crimes, and to name 
ull the friends who were in any way implicated. 
He then nominally consulted the priests and no- 
bles what course to pursue; they, in awe of his 
power, pronounced sentence of death against 
Alexis, and Peter, in spite of his previous prot- 
estations, confirmed it. Seated in a prison at 
Moscow, by a dim light, we see the unfortunate 
prince hearing the sentence from the lips of his 
father, who actually mingled his tears with his. 
The door opens, and a vial is handed to the 
monarch, who pours out the contents and prof- 
fers them to his son as a soothing draught. He 
then retires. Alexis raises to his lips the poi- 
soned cup, he drinks, convulsions of the most 
dreadful nature follow, and before morning he | 
lies a corpse. Peter gave out that the news that 
sentence of death had been passed upon him had 
operated fatally on his feeble constitution. Thus 


l 





pe the heir to the Russian sapien Peter 
afterward altered the order of succession in favor 
of his consort Catherine, who reigned for two 
years after him. At her death she bequeathed 
her crown to Peter, the son of Alexis, who as- 
cended the throne at the age of twelve, under 
the title of Peter II. 





THE NOTCH IN THE BLADE. 


“*Wuron is the sword, grandfather, 
You fought with in the wars 

So long ago—that time, you know, 
You got your hurts and scars?” 


“i 
“The sword is an evil thing, sweetheart ; 1 il 
It fits not with mine age, 


Nor with withered palms, that alone for alms i age a 


i 


With Heaven a strife should wage.” 


“Why, this is the one, grandfather— 
Now tell me, is it not?” 

“ Ay, ‘twas my sword, but, like its lord, 
How rusted it hath got!” 


“How heavy it is, grandfather! 
I scarce can hold it so.” 
“Why, no, my boy, it is not a toy; 
It used to be lighter, though.” 


“See on the edge, grandfather, 
What a great notch is here!” 

“ Better there instead of-upon my head ; 
But it cost the giver dear.” 


“Tell us how it was, grandfather, 
And who did strike the blow.” 

‘Well, yon! never cease, and I'll get no peace, 
Withont the tale, I know. 


“The Roundheads came one evening 
Upon us unaware, 

Disarmed us round, and each one bound 
Quite helpless in his chair. 
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FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 


“THIS NOTCH MY SWORD HE GAVE.” 


“‘And they sat and ate our supper, 
And drank my choicest wine, 

And gorged and swilled till their hides they filled, 
Like a loathsome herd of swine. 


“They'd got them for their leader 

A preacher-cobbler—knave 
| That it had bapp’d in jail I'd clapped, 
~ . Because my deer he drave. 


“ And he called up all my servants, 
From the steward to the page, 

And psalms were screeched, and at me he preached 
Till I nearly burst with rage. 


“He called me a son of Belial, 
He rebuked my pride and sin, 

At my table head; then off to bed 
They marched us, and locked us in. 


“But they knew not the secret passage; 
And I managed to slip away, 

And gathered my friends from the county’s ends 
By the breaking of the day. 





“We fought them ont on the terrace: 
I singled the cobbler out; 

He made pretense to be cunning of fence, 
A swordsman keen and stout. 


“But ere he could recover— 
| This notch my sword he gave— 

I ran him through, and paid him his due, 
| The canting, crop-eared knave. 


‘“‘Why, there, I've got quite ont of breath— 
You rogue, to stir me thus!— 

From battle, murder, and sudden death, 
Good Lord, deliver us!” 





' 

FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 

} 6 lage artistic toilette of white, crimson, and 
i gold has a petticoat of heavy crimsun bro- 
| caded silk, bordered with gold-colored pleating, 
and a princesse over dress of rich creamy white 
faille. The over dress has the waist and skirt 
cut in one, with fullness added behind, hangs 
plainly from the belt, and opens in front to show 
the petticoat. The neck is half-high on the 
shoulders, with low squares in the back and 
front, and is finished with insertion and a ruff 
of point lace. Short puffed sleeve, with a lace 
ruffe. A long bow of crimson edged with gold 
pleatings fastens the over-skirt to the petticoat ; 
the edge of the white skirt is cut in deep points 
to show the crimson train beneath. A scarf 
sash of Oriental gauze of pale gold-color passes 
lightly over the arm, “a is draped over the 
tournure. Coral jewelry. Hair parted on one 
side, with puffs on top and two long Marguerite 








braids. A crimson rose in the hair, and crim- 
son ribbons for tying the braids, 
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FAaWN-COLORED V1GOGNE WALKING Svlrt. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, IL, Figs. 17-22. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From our Own CorresPponpDeEnNT. } 


HE fashion is becoming more and more masculinized. For 

the morning—I mean for dresses worn for morning walks 
—the wrappings affect a masculine appearance ; these are chiefly 
jackets of cloth, with revers like those of gentlemen’s coats, and 
cuffs and buttons likewise masculine ; for demi-toilettes and house 
dresses, Ritters, as are styled the sleeveless spencers, generally of 
velvet, which are worn over most dresses; and finally, for balls 
themselves, are found means of wearing either vests or corsages 
with masculine revers. Those who wish, therefore, to follow the 
fashion most closely, either now or in the spring, must endeavor 
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Fig. 1.—Biack Vetvet CLroak.—Front.—[See Fig. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XL, Figs, 56-53. 





to make their dress 
resemble that of 
their fathers and 
brothers as nearly 
as possible. 

The following toi- 
lette is designed for 
a concert, followed 
by a ball, which will 
take place in Febru- 
ary. Narrow gored 
petticoat, clearing 
the ground all 
around, of very pale 
vert-de-gris velvet, 
with two large per- 
pendicular _ pleats 
in front extending 
from the waist to 
the bottom. Under 
each pleat is a flat 
ruche of faded-rose 
faille. On each side 
of these pleats the 
bottom of the petti- 
coat is trimmed with 
a pleated flounce of 
the same faille eigh- 
teen inches wide, 
surmounted by a 
very wide faille dou- 
ble heading; eight 
inches above this 
heading is a bias 
fold of faille two 
inches wide; four 
inches above this is 
another fold an inch 
and a quarter wide ; 
and an ‘inch and a 
quarter above the 
latter is still another 
fold three-quarters 
of an inch wide— 
thus making a vel- 
vet petticoat trim- 
med with a flounce 
with a double head- 
ing and three bias 
folds of faded-rose 
faille. In the back 
is a long train of 
faded-rose faille en- 
tirely formed of kilt 
pleating, and form- 
ing a court train. 
Over all this is an 
over-skirt, likewise 
of faille, open in 
front, and forming a very voluminous pouf. Low-necked vest 
of velvet like the petticoat, buttoned with large pale rose beads. 
Low-necked waist with very large basques, open over the vest, 
and made of faded-rose faille. Very short sleeves, with Medici 
epaulets of white lace. For these epaulets the lace is standing, 
and is held in place by slender wires, which, being white, are in- 
visible, 

What will be most worn immediately after laying aside winter 
dresses is a combination of light cloth and faille. The following 
is a specimen of this style of dress: Skirt, clearing the ground, 
of peacock green (almost blue) cloth, trimmed with a pleated 
flounce twelve inches wide of faille of the same color, but a lighter 
shade, Above this flounce is a band of cloth cut in points on the 
lower edge, and bound with faille. 
This trimming (flounce and band) 
is repeated a second time, but a lit- 
tle narrower. Over-skirt of cloth, 
trimmed like the skirt, draped in a 
pouf in the back, and forming a 
rounded apron in front. Basque- 
waist, with pleated back, trimmed 
with bias folds of faille. Small cloth 
Dolman, trimmed with faille folds. 
Hats of the same cloth, trimmed 
likewise with faille. 

It is proposed for the spring to 
wear dresses of all kinds of material, 
short enough to clear the ground, 
without polonaises or over-skirts, 
and trimmed in front with three 
flounces, and in the back with a sin- 
gle flounce as wide as the two lower 
flounces of the front. A small 
demi-skirt entirely pleated perpen- 
dicularly, will cover only the back 
breadth, without extending to the 
front. Waist pointed in front, with 
a-square pleated basque in the back. 
It will be seen that in this projected 
toilette there is no pouf nor the 
least drapery. Whether it will be 
generally adopted remains an open 
question, There is reason to doubt 
it, when we consider the tenacity of 
the pouf, and how impossible it has 
been hitherto to abolish draperies, 
despite the many attempts that have 
been made to that end. 

The hair is adorned with flowers, 
ribbons, feathers, aigrettes, and jew- 
els. Both bonnets and head-dresses 
continue to increase in height, and 
no one can foresee when or where 
their ascent will stop. It is already 
very difficult for a lady to sit in a 
coupé without grazing the top of 
the vehicle with her bonnet, and we 
shall soon witness the return of the 
time when the elegant dames of the 
court of Louis X VI. were forced to 
kneel in their carriages on account 
of the height of their hair. 

The réle of reporter of the fash 
ions is a hard one to fill. No soon 
er has she announced a fashion 
than she expects to hear of some 
radical change therein, and no soon- 
er has-she predicted this change 
than some unforeseen event arises 
to overthrow her predictions. She 
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Buiack VELVET Basque. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No, III., Figs. 23-27. 


can only fall back on the proverbial fickleness of fashion as het 
apology. Nevertheless, of late years the changes in fashion seem 
to have taken place so imperceptibly that it was difficult to note 
them. He who keeps his eyes constantly fixed on a plant will 
neither see it grow, blossom, nor decay, so insensible are the gra- 
dations of nature. Fashion is now taking pattern by nature; we 
scarcely perceive its changes, which are made rather in details 
than in garments as a whole, and we can only verify them by 
comparing the fashions of to-day with those of a year or two 
years ago. . 

It is indisputable that fashion is inclining toward two styles 
which are harmonious rather than hostile to each other. It tends 
more and more to copy the costumes of the last years of the 





Fig. 2.—Biack Vetiver Croax.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1. ] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XI., Figs. 56-58. 
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reign of Louis XVI. and the beginning of the 
First Empire—epochs nearly allied, and one of 
which, indeed, may be considered as the out- 
growth of the other. ‘The only originality of the 
present fashion, which creates nothing and invents 
nothing, and, like all the arts and manufactures 
of the day, confines itself to parodying the past, 
consists in mingling all the historic epochs, and 
borrowing therefrom, successively or even simul- 
taneously, all the details which characterized each 
of them. In all of which, as I have said, often 
we see a picture of the present political condition 
of France. 

The following are a few dresses that are in 
preparation for dinner-parties to be given at the 
end of January, the time when such gatherings 
are most numerous in Paris. 

Long skirt of dead-leaf faille, trimmed on the 
bottom with two flounces, surmounted by a dra- 
pery which is fastened at intervals by bows of 
white lace. The tablier and the breadth on each 
side of it are puffed perpendicularly. A court 
mantle, with a pouf taken from its length, falls 
over the skirt, and covers the back breadths ; 
this court mantle is made of dead-leaf velvet of 
a lighter shade than the skirt, and is trimmed 
with revers of pale blue fai'!e, and edged with 
cocks’ feathers. The corsag. is open en carré, 
and filled in with a fichu of white gaze de Paris. 
Blue bows to match the revers of the court man- 
tle. Sabot sleeves, lined with blue, and trimmed 
with blue bows. Under-sleeves made of several 
flounces of pleated white gauze. Six-button 
gloves. 

Another dress is of black gaze de Chambéry. 
Long skirt of black faille, covered with a gaze 
de Chambéry skirt, trimmed behind with six 
flounces, each six inches wide, overlapping each 
other an inch and a half. ‘The whole front of 
the skirt is covered with pleated bands of the 
same gauze five inches wide, with a heading, and 
two inches apart. The over-skirt leaves the 
front uncovered ; its trimming consists of a gauze 
flounce, cut in points, and embroidered with jet. 
The waist is open, and is trimmed with the same 
embroidery ; its opening is edged with a Medici 
ruche of the same black gauze, inside of which 
is set a second ruche of pink gauze, which sur- 
mounts a ruche of white silk tulle. The sante~ 
trimming finishes the sabot sleeves. This name 
is given tv the Louis XV. sleeves, which stop at 
the elbow and disclose the fore-arm, veiling it 
slightly under the trimming of lace of the mate- 
rial with which the sleeves are edged. Flat bou- 
quets, with pendants made of black jet mixed 
with pink passementerie, drape the over-skirt on 
the hips, and draw it backward. For coiffure, a 
diadem of jet and a cluster of pink roses worn as~ 
an aigrette, that is, erect. Large jet cross fa:l— 
ing in the opening of the corsage, and suspended 
from a pink ribbon. Emme ine Raymonp. 











ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Morugn.—Little girls of four years wear white wash 
iresses all winter, and are comfortable if heavily clad 
underneath. Your colored merino dresses should be 
braided or embroidered with the same color, or else 
trimmed with bias silk bands. Dark blue sailor blouse 
suits, trimmed with white, are also popular for little 

la. 


F. B. W.—If we knew where greenbacks were coun- 
terfeited, it would be to the police that we should give 
the information, and not to you through the columns 
of the Bazar. 

Euma L.—Red table-covers are used for lunch and 
tea, but white ones are preferred for breakfast. The | 
servant should hand things on the left side when it is 
necessary for the guest to take them in hand; other- 
wise a well-trained waiter can place the articles before 
the guest from either side. 

Mas. J. T. B.—You had better send your white furs 
te a French scourer or else to a furrier to be cleaned, 
as they are apt to be spoiled by the use of the adver- 
tised remedies. 

Hannan J.—Your sample is empress cloth of very 
good quality and pretty violet shade. It will make 
you a pretty suit for your “ village church,” and should 
have a long close-fitting polonaise and a plain skirt, 
or else a border of pleating around the bottom. 

Ianoranog.—There are many reasons why all ques- 
tions can not be answered in these columns. In the 
first place you must await your turn patiently, and in 
the next your answer may have been incorporated in 
the New York Fashions, or perhaps it was too obvious 
or too trivial to warrant insertion here. 

Papva.—Can you not make a jaunty little English 
walking jacket of your velvet sacque? A cut paper 
pattern is furnished in Bazar No. 39, Vol. VI. 

Annie C.—A Chambéry striped gauze over dress and 
silk skirt would be pretty for you. Also a blue tarla- 
tan or tulle with two shades of blue worn with pink 
roses. Make it with lengthwise puffs in front, a large 
panier puff behind, and two deep flounces of side 
pleating with a silk hem an inch wide on each pleat- 
ing. High or low basque corsage with pleated ruff. 

Be.ix.—Address the Principal of the School of De- 
sign, Cooper Institute, New York city, for the infor- 
mation you want. 

Best.—We have already published a good recipe for 
indelible ink, which you can find by consulting the 
files of the Bazar. We can not undertake to look it 
up for you. We do not think that black paint would 
be ap effectual substitute. 

Hat.—A letter addressed to the Principal of the 
West Point Academy would doubtless receive the de- 
sired attention. 

Musto Lover.—We can not turn the Bazar into a 
pronouncing dictionary. The names you mention 
should be pronounced in conformity with the rules of 
the language to which they belong, and they are all so 
common and so often uttered in musical conversation 
that you can surely gain the sound by ordinary ob- 
servation if you are ignorant of these languages. We 
think that you can obtain some of Moscheles’s music 
at the music stores. 

Estare.—Smal! butter plates are placed at the left 
of breakfast and dinner plates, but are not used at tea. 

Mapr.tive.—You must exercise some discretion in 
inviting your guest to call with you on your friends. 
Yon can be the best judge of whether the acquaintance 
will be mutually desirable; if any doubts exist, do not 

subject her to an unwelcome reception, or force her to 


Mavp M.—Bellevue Hospital is in New York city. 
Address the Principal of the Training School for 
Nurses there. 

Wasasu Coriece.—We are not at liberty to give 
private addresses in this column. A letter addressed 
to the care of the lady's publishers in London will be 
forwarded to her. 

A Youne Motuer.—Sitz-baths, as the name indicates, 
are taken by sitting in a tub of water which covers 
the hips. They are very strengthening. Bathe your 
baby daily in blood-warm water, and keep it in the 
country, where it can have pure milk andair. Let it be 
carried in the arms of a strong nurse in the sunshine 
for hours each day. Give it the gravy of rare-done 
beef, if it will eat it, half a cupful twice a day; or use 
the condensed beef juice furnished by the companies 
that supply condensed milk, but do not feed a weak 
baby the latter, or give it crackers to eat, unless they 
are the fine Graham wafers. Do not urge the child to 
support itself, but let it sleep with a strong, nice per- 

mn, and it will absorb strength. 

L. 8S. T.—Ammonia prevents the hair from falling in 
some cases, from turning gray, and also cleanses the 
scalp—all three. 

Uery Daisy, Buonpr, anp Annte Gay.—China rose- 
leaf powder is fine starch sifted through clear muslin 
sieves, tinted with carmine, and perfumed with oil of 
rose. Any druggist will prepare it. White tablets are 
slabs of refined chalk. Walnut dye may be set with 
jalum or a grain of copperas, but it will wear off the 
“eyebrows, which have to be colored daily with almost 
any preparation. 

Ipa.—We can not give the names, composition, and 
effect of the various depilatories in use, for obvious 
reasons, 

Ovpv Sussortuer.—Onr answer to your question will 
be published in a future number of the “ Ugly Girl” 
papers. Should say the red nose was caused by ery- 
sipelatous inflammation. Blood disease is the cause 
of skin disease. Try cranberry poultice. 

Grurzupe.—Let your child run in the sun, and 
freckle all she will. By-and-by nature will remove 
them. You are quite right in not wishing to be a guy 
to your husb and child Try sulphur vapor 
baths as the best and surest remedy. See future 
“Ugly Girl” papers. 

L. P.—One spoonful of sal-soda to a quart of water, 
and turmeric enough to color the Champagne the 
shade wanted. Can't say how often the dye must be 
renewed. 

Axsany.—No preparation is known that will perma- 
mently remove hair, any more than it would stop the 
nails growing. A strong dilution of carbolic acid fre- 

“Wuently applied is the best depilatory. Followed for 
some time, it may kill the hair permanently. Camphor 
and soft-soap keep the growth of hairdown. Do not 
| Pull the hair out, as that often increases its growth. 

Besstz G.—Professor Blot has already published a 
work on cookery. Mrs. Beeton’s Book of Domestic 
Receipts is as good an English book as you will find. 
Use the best carbolic or tar soap to kill dandruff, 
washing the head in warm, strong suds every day. 
Or use half a spoonful of prophylactic fluid in a quart 

-of warm water without soap as a daily wash. Drug- 
gists have it. When the dandruff disappears your hair 
will probably regain color. If not, use ammonia as 
directed in the “ Ugly Girl” papers. 

R. K. L.—Keep in the sunshine and out-of-doors, 
bathe in hot soap-and-water, following by a cool 
sponge bath every other night, and live on apples, 
raisins, grapes, tomatoes, pickled cabbage (if you like 
it), and all tart fruits you can relish, with coarse bread 
and mushes, besides juicy but not fat meat. Drink two 
glasses of acid but not hard cider in the half hour be- 
fore each meal, or eat two oranges at the same time. 
You had better go in the country where the purest air 
is found, and exercise out-of-doors all you can. Rid- 
ing is good for you.—Thanks for your commendation 
of the recipe mentioned. 

Buionpe.—Boil half an ounce of walnut bark in a 
pint of water two hours, keeping the pint even with 
het water as it boils away. Strain, and add a bit of 
alum the size of a hazel-nut. Brush the eyebrows 
with this every time you dress. Coudray’s Amber 
Lavender cvlors white eyebrows to suit blonde hair, 
but must be used continually. 

A. D.—Your merino English jacket will be most 
stylish if simply trimmed with a bias silk band and 
lace. Braiding is more used on Dolmans and other 
fancifal wraps, and instead of merely a border of braid, 
the entire surface of the garment should be covered by 
the design. 

Mas. H. H. G.—Make your brown silk a basque and 
demi-train. Put velvet tablier folds or ruffles on the 
front breadth, and catch the back in a puff held by a 
velvet sash. If you choose to cut the edge in leaf 
points or squares, and place a velvet band underneath, 
it will be handsome. Add a velvet ruff, velvet cuffs, 
and velvet chitelaine bag. Do not make over your 
sacque this winter. 








Drs. Srrone’s Remedial Institute, Srsetems Springs, 

has Turkish, aS Sulphur, Mesnepet hic, and 
ectro-Thermal > Menai ovement Cure, 

and other facilities tet the treatment of Chronic Dis- 
eases described in their circular.—({Com.] 





Hearne Restorep.—A great invention. Sendstamp 
ee — to Gzores J. Woop, Madison, Ind.— 








Coryine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copyi ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upple ment with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting mang 9 of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be e sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 


Fourth GRAND GIFT Coucert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KK ENTUCKY. 


Over a Million in Bank! 


AND A FULL DRAWING ASSURED 
On Tuesday, 31st March next. 


Only 60,000 tickets have been issued, and 


$1,500,000! 


Divided into 12,000 cash gifts, Swill be distributed by 
lot among the ticket-holders, 


LIST OF GIFTS. 






































ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. $250,0 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 100,0 
ONE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 50, 
ONE GRAND CASH GIPFT....... Preyer 25, 
NE GRAND CASH GIFT............. 17,5690 
10 CASH GIFTS, $10,009 each....... 100, 
30 CASH GIFTS, 65,000 each....... 150, 
50 CASH GIFTS, 1,000 each....... 50, 
80 CASH GIFTS, each....... 9 
100 CASH GIFTS, 400 each....... 9 
150 CASH GIFTS, 800 each....... ’ 
250 CASH GIFTS, each....... 3 
825 CASH GIFTS, 100 each....... 2,500 
11,000 CASH GIFTS, 50 each....... 550, 




















won, 3 12,000 Gifts, all Cash, amountin 
vasadbGuseteeebeseenennneeendied 1,500,000 
we ths concert and distribution of gifts will posi- 
— and unequivocally take place on the day now 
whether all the tickets are sold or not, and the 
1.000 gifts all paid in proportion to the number of 


tickets sold. 
PRICE , ang og 
NF Titeste, Oe alves, $25; Tenths, or << 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whee Tickets tor seo: 22% T" 
r $1000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5000; 227 Whole 
Tickets for $10 ,000. No discount on less than $500 


worth of tickets. 
Agent Public Li ereehase i rite rt, 
ic Li and Manager once! 
Public Lib; ding, Louisville, Ky., or 
THs. = HAYS & CO., Eastern Agents, 
609 Broapway, New Yorx. 


v2 THE CROWN TOOTH BRUSHES. = 





AS CHOICE ODORS. 

4 SOLD EVERYWHERE! 
ter or Co. 
SOLE IM a 





‘SaN0D 01 ViiNd NMOYO 





L. SHA w, 
364 Bowery, cor. 4th st, N.Y., 


Begs leave to call the attention of the iain to his 
— and “ompra stock of HUMA HAIR 


quality of Frenc 
and eee 
Having the la’ stock of Human Hair Goods in 
the city, I can o: a ha the public inducements pie, 
can not be ties wo by any of my competito’ 
Ladies wish ro procure an elegant trticle & should 
not fail to call at my establishment before purchasing 


elsewhere, 
PRICE-LIST. 

+“¥~ Hair Switches, $1 and upward; Hair Switch- 
es, 1 yard long, $2 and upward; First Quality Hair 
Switches, so! ; not dyed, excellent for wear. 

18 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight.........$5 00 

23 inches long, hair 4 ounces weight......... 6 00 

26 inches long hair 4 ounces a ecececes 8 03 


jes’ own 


$100. C Bs Wige made to — = lent for 
masquerading cape. sent C. O. D. by ex- 
press, or-on receipt of P. O. money ag or money in 

pa registered letters, free of charge, to all parts of the 
country. 


OLIDAY GooD 
Shaw & Eaton 


Are offering THE LATEST NOVELTIES my LACE 
FICHUS, C PESO COLLARETTES, SC 

&c., at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 
1105 BROADWAY, bet. 2th & 25th Sts., N. Y. 


__,WEBSTER’S PATENT 


fon: WORKER, 


wr ais Ieeta 7 Ad aie det 
ptt ds one of the 


ae ‘ect aateamporiaa Worker : ever re, 
pr gigeved t om child om work a more perfect meened., So 





’ 











ced hand can work with- 
gutit toca a tar hee over 100 cent. profit. 
n ¥ 

Sample Barton sight ay Wotkse d Long Bi - 
Cutter packed in case, fall use, 


bom mail to any address 
ae 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PEO L PING 








Of tg A descri tly executed b 

Mrs. C. heute Ny. ¥ . Sen 

for aor! aaadalies ieee and particulars (free). 
_ Dreus-goods samples & sent for 25 cents. 





A = I ps..3 + g . CONSTITUTION WATER 

D FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives malin relief. Dose 40 drops. Send for cir- 

cular. MORGAN & ALLEN, ——_ 59 John Street. 
Female Agents wanted in every town. 

















WATERS’ 


CELEBRATED NEW 
SCALE PIANOS, 
CONCER10, PARLOR, & 
ORCHESTRAL OR- 
GANS. Th BEST 
made. Warranted 
for 6 years. ‘Kerms easy 
to suit tie times, Monthly 


or eg i Tr inDue re- 


ceived hgh 
ENTS to ADE. 

AGENTS WANTED in every 

COUNTY in the UNITED 

STATES and CANADA. A 

Ministers, Chuvehess Sehools, Lodges 

ini ‘8, Churches, 
é&c. Illustrated Catalogues Mates 


HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway and 48 Mercer St., N. ¥. 


STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Siploma Award- 
ed the Ameri- 
nstitute A.W. 
i mas, Patentee and 
Manufacturer, for the 
Strongest, and 

le Bustle 















ew 7 a A = 
801 Race St., Philadelphia, 
“The Giant of the Monthlies.” 


Methodist Quarterly Review. 


——_—— 


91 White St., N.Y. 





HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR FEBRUARY, 1874. 


ConrTents : 
LEGEND OF THE CASCADES. 
With Five Illustrations, 
SOME NOTES a a POTTERY AND PORCE- 
LAIN. au. C. Paine. 
With Thirty me Ri Illustrations, 
THE COLUMBIA RIVER AND PUGET SOUND. 
By Cuarirs Norpuorr. 
With Hight Ill 
CITY ROAD CHAPEL. 
With Nine Illustrations, 
SONG OF THE REDWOOD-TREE. By Watr Wuir- 
MAN. 
MY MOTHER AND I: A Love Srory ror Ginrs; 
By the Author of “ Joun Harirax, GentLeman.' 
With Three Iilustrations. 
THE LAND OF THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 
With Nine Illustrations, 
THE LIVING LINK. By the Author at — Doves 
Civ,” “Tur Awxgioan Baron," 
Cuavrer XVIL A Stroke for Liberty © xvitt. A 
Strange Confession. — XIX. A New Comer. — 
XX. Faithfal unto Death.—XXI. A Warning. 
With Three Illustrations. 
THE NEW SOUTH.—II. Industria\, Manofacturing, 
and Material Progress. By Epwin Dz Leon. 
With Two Mape. 
TOO MUCH FOR HIM. By Faeanx Lez Benepicr. 
HOPE. 
A CHINESE PRACTICAL JOKE. 
TRIFLES. 
HOLLAND HOUSE. 
EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD, 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 





The February Number of Hazren’s Macarrns is un- 
usually varied and entertaining in its contents, with 
over Eighty Illustrations. Cuaries Noxpuorr con- 
tributes a very interesting illustrated paper on “The 
Columbia River and Puget Sound.” The Number 
opens with a beautifully illustrated poem, “ Legend 
of the Cascades," which gives a rendering of a remark- 
able Indian tradition connected with the Columbia 
River. Wa. C. Prime contributes some very interest- 
ing ‘‘ Notes on Pottery and Porcelain,” accompanied 
by Thirty-three Engravings. Everne Lawrenor treats 
in his dramatic style of “City Road Chapel”—the 
shrine of English Methodism; and in another illus- 
trated article some very interesting views are sketched 
with pen and pencil of the social life and historical 
monuments of Farther India. 

The two Serial Novels, ‘‘ My Mother and I,” by Miss 
Motoox, and “ The Living Link,” by Prof. Dr Mitte 
—both beautifully illustrated—are continued ; and two 
short stories are contributed by Franx Lex Benepicr 
and Emtty E. Forp, 

Epwty Dz Leon continues his eeries of papers on 
“The New South,” dealing in this Number with the 
remarkable progress recently made in Southern man- 
ufacturing, lumbering, and mining industries. Two 
important Maps are given, showing the great lumber- 
ing and mining districts of the Southwest. 

In an article on “Holland House," Evarne Law- 
RENOR gives a remarkable” chapter of historical remi- 

and 

Watt Warman contributes a very characteristic 
poem, entitled “Song of the Redwood-Tree." 

The ‘‘ Easy Chair” discusses Tweed's fate and the 
question of co-education, and gives some very enter- 
taining gossip of the lyceum green-room. The “Sci- 
entific Record” is a complete summary of recent prog- 
ress in ecience and the arts; and the other editorial 
departments are fall of entertainment and instruction 
—including a very amusing ‘“‘ Drawer,” with numerous 
illustrations, 





— 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
Onz Copy oF grruer ror One Yeas, $4 00, Postacz 
Prrpaip. 

HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S ae tf or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent Sor one year to its 
Subscriber in the ain States, yy oy in 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the 

Harrer’s Macazine, Harper's Weexty, nt “i see 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00: or any two for $7 00: 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorn. 





expressly for Ama- 
Srype cpa pat op hes roy 74 e New England 
Foundry, 105 ery 


8t., Boston, Mess Bend stamp or specimen boo! 








taevt those whom she would not like to know. 


SEND 6. fers copy and the two Cureton.” 





RENCH STAMPING Sara aes pe Ba- 
povuzgav & Co., 125 Fourth Ave. Send for circular. 








RENCH EMBROIDERIES anv STAMPING. — —_ 

V. Vieourovux, 122 4th Ave., N. ¥. Lingerie, Ladies’ 
and Babies’ Trousseau. Direct imporiation Pincet — 
on hand. Orders filled with care. 
grams. MACHINES and Postorate, PAT’ ae 

















Fesrvary 7, 1874.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


103 








EMBROIDERIEG 
JUST OPENING 


OVER 100,000 YARDS OF 
HAMBURG EDGINGS AND 


INSERTINGS, 
At from 5c. per yard upward. 
ALL WARRANTED FAST EDGES. 3 
These goods can ions by us “°F ae 


ices, and are no doubt the CHEAPEST 





R: EVER OFFERED. Call and Examine. 
= - sent Free on Application. 
ve) REAL YAK LACES ie) 
At lesa than the European Gold Cost, in- 
I dependent of the duty. 
Best quality a Yak Former 
D ‘sc D 
Fall i in. wide, Tec. per yard.. 
= “Bee. 


Ld “ “ “ o 
E :« x “4 gow « ime E 
o om 7 o “ “ “ 
Laces are ‘esnnannatl io Gate 


R VERY BEST QUALITY. 
BLACK SILK GIMP AND 


I PASSEMENTERIE I 
At Greatly Reduced mata to 
E Close the ason 


Send for samples of Embroideries, and 
compare with those of other Houses. 


Ss. EHRICH & C0., Ss. 
287 & 289 Sth Ave., , hear 24th St., New York. 


OPENING OF 
NEW SPRING PRINTS, 
CAMBRICS, 
PERCALES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co 


Are offering a Large and Full Stock of the 


Latest Styles 


IN THE ABOVE GOODS. 
BROADWAY, Corner 19th Street. 





The Patent Buckskin Supporter 





ALL 
, Sole Agents for SMITH’S Peefoosted Bucksk: 
Undergarments, and SIBLEY’S Patent Dress Shields. 


Ta PAT 





, oe Goods, 
J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 353 Sth y ve oN. Y. City. 


BEAUTIFY THE SKIN 


BY USING 


LAIRD’S 
“Bloom of Youth.” 


This harmless & delightful toilet 

preparation willremoveall discol- 

orations and blemishes from the 

skin, leaving it SOFT, CLEAR, 

SMOOTH, and BEAUTIFUL. 
LD aT ALL Daveeists. 


BAZAR 
Cut Paper Patterns, 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper ny of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a erate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easil 

understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 
good taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
ot Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefull y prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve’ 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, an 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. n this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper's Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and magnitude, the 

remium offered to each and every subscriber for the 

Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and econom: 
every household. We are confident that this Pe se 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Mark your CLOTHING. :ASeye ss: 














ae pha ee | brush and indel- 
~ Fannie Brown (oP Pie oe 
Se Circulars FREE. 


J. F. MARSH & CO., cor. 2d & Dock Sts., Phila., Pa. 


2, = _ 1000 Agents wanted. . Particulars 
A. H. BLA & CO., St. Louis, Mo, 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS 


seg ng 


wi at ne S oie, 


There is no an iiss an intelligent read- 
ing family can less afford to be without. Many Mag- 
azines are accumulated. Harper's is edited. There is 
not a Magazine that is printed which shows more in- 
telligent pains expended on its articles and mechan- 
ical execution. There is not a cheaper Magazine pub- 
lished. There is not, confessedly, a more popular 
Magazine in the world.—New England Homestead. 

A repository of biography and history, literature, 
science, and art, unequaled by any other American 
publication.—N. Y. Standard. 

The most popular and, in its scheme, the most orig- 
inal of our Magazines.— Nation, 








The best publication of its class in America, _ so 
far ahead of all other weekly journals as not to per- 
mit of any comparison between it and any of their 
number. Its columns contain the finest collections 
of reading-matter that are printed. * * * Its illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, being furnish- 
ed by the chief artists of the country.—Boston Trav- 
eler. 


Harper's Weekly deserves its primacy in this class of 
publications, alike for the value of its reading-matter 
and the excellence of its illustrations. The editorials 
on public affairs are models of discussion, weighty 
and temperate, supporting high principles in an ele- 
vated tone and a chastened literary style.—Ezaminer 
and Chronicle. 














It is cite the enty illustrated chronicler of fash- 
fon in the country. Its supplements alone are worth 
the subscription price of the paper. While fully 
maintaining its position as a mirror of fashion, it also 
contains stories, poems, brilliant essays, besides gen- 
eral and personal gossip. — Boston Saturday Evening 
Gazette. 


There never was any paper published that so de- 
lighted the heart of woman. Never mind if it does 
cost you a new bonnet; it will save you ten times the 
price in the household economy it teaches. — Provi- 
dence Journal, 


Ponce ten ty MAGAZINE, ee and BAZAR. 
Joa re GE 
Wa: EB ao to a ny Subartber in the United 
lare by the Publishers. 
Hasres's} a eign Harrer’s Werxty, and Hareer’s 

Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Werx:.y, or 
Baza will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Scusoninens at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24.cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Cayada must be accompanied with 
2 cents additional for the Magazinx, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazan, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the. Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hareer & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 





Tzems ror Apvertisine in Harrenr’s WEEKLY anr 
arper’s Bazar. 


Hai "e Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 


$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 


Class 7 Octave Piauos tor $290 
We answer—Itcosts less thau 
make any 


Piano sol 


nkers, Merchants, 
w), using our Pianos, 
state where you saw 








ANTED.—Agents: 
are Wanted to can-: : 
‘vase for the SALE of the*---++++*+""! 


: PROCEEDINGS OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE OF 1873. 


> Agenta seldom have the op; Dpertanity of ome otering 
* to the public a Book of so GREAT LUE. 
> will contain an Historical Sketch, Address of = 
: Welcome, all the Essays and Orations presented : 
> and delivered on the occasion of the recent Gen- : 
: eral Corference, the Closing Address, &., &c. : 
: &@~ For further particulars inquire of or address : 


AVERY BILL, 


: Care Harper & Brothers, : 
: Franklin Square, N. Y. : 


seen eeeeees 


w ill out! ‘Truth Triumphant! 
M4 | H ) i i female, make more money selling 
our French and American JEW- 
Greatest inducements to Agents and purchasers. Cat- 
alogues, terms, and full particulars sent FREE to all. 


Agents, old and young, male and 
ELRY, BOOKS, AND GAMES, than at any thing else, 
Address P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





Wickes’ Eclectic OIL 


RORIVED THE 
myeas or SPECIAL AWARD, 
American Institute Fair, 1872, 
As the “Best and Safest Illuminating Oil, and deserv- 
ing of the Highest Encomium.” Manufactured only 
at the HUDSON RIVER OIL WORKS. 
OFFICE, 120 MAIDEN LANE. 


GASOLIN E. 
FOR GAS MACHINES. 


Gravity, 85 to 90. Prepared with care at Hudson 
River Oil Works, 
120 MAIDEN LANE. 








Sugve Cater 
"Remedy cures ya 7 
mild, soothing and heal- 
roperties, to which 
isease yields, when 
Remedy is used warm 
‘ and systema 
fect order by the wonderful alterative 
pone ot Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med 
al Discovery, taken earnestly, tojj 
correct 7 and system, ee are al-9 


icine can be perfectly applied to all parts 
of paceogee and chambers in which ulcers 
exist and from which discharge proceeds. f 
successful has this treatment proven, 
that oe proprietor offers $5 Ree 
ward for a case of “Cold in Head” or 
he can not cure. The two medi- 
nt it $2,by all ists. 








Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven to Fir any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be nd- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape aronnd the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 





Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER.............-+++ No. 5 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ * ih 


CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
ING COAT (for child from 6 months to 4 
rrr oF ee - 
IN ANT" S WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, Night Slip, Petticoat, and Shirt).. ‘* 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER............. ” 
oes 73 S WATER-PROOF CLOAK (for girl from 
BED SP WORED GDM. « occcocsccncccercssscccosce - 
GENTLEMAN’S a DRESSING -GOWN 
BD GMORING-CAP. . ....cccccccccsccces a 
PLAIN-WAIST nou SE D , With Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking ‘Skirt. ri 
Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with oo. 
ion Basque, Apron-front Over-skirt, and aad 
der Skirt (for girl from 5 to 15 years old).... “ 
LADY’S a hi ig,. eee 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, EE takidad conced¥c scence a 
TALMA, with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt = 
LADY’S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
oe 8 arr oe 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- a 








em bo 





RE CUR och nhbhedensgecdnahdepsencecea qe 37 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 yearsold) “ 39 
BASQU E, with Grecian Cape, Open- -front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ “ 39 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 

OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “* 43 
LOUIS QUINZE ‘VEST BASQUE, — Apron- 

front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 46 
sey BREAST ED REDINGOTE WALK- — 
FULL DR 3s TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

WOmA TRIG). 6 cccvawsgcdsetiggmtecccces co “ 60 

Tol. VI. 


DOLMA NVEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 


and Mery pete eenanee besakeocnsosees °* @ 


GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years —— haasee ben 

SLE EEV YELESS JACKET WALKING 8S 

ar. ep REDINGOTE WALKING 

GUI tine chosen nsdhth thanscnh otsbhets cone e 

LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT..........-..... +33 

GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. “ 

78 ‘ 


LADIES’ AND MISSES' BATHING ‘OR GYM- 
NASTIC SUIT. 200.0005. -cceescsscseecccece. . 

PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... * 

DOUBLE - ee JOCKEY BASQUE 7 


U 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 
_— a vat AISE along oo SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. bs 
TIGHT-FITTING DO BLE-BREASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... ba 
SINGLE BERASTED BASQUINE, with Short 
ee rer re te 
DOUBLE-BRE STED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and 
Long Walking Skirt.............-..eseeeee- bs 
DOLMAN DEM TRAINED Rieiacs cae: « 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 4 
IRS VOD oon ccs cc ccc cece ccc ccccgcesecccectoce 
TIGHT-FITTING a RED- 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS as 
BOY’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 


Vol. VII. 

YOUTH’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Don 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Snspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from 8 to 15 years old).......-.--- “ 7} 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 

repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CE NTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send ust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usnal disconnt. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
WINTER BOOK-LIST 


s#- Haxrrre & Baorurns will send either of the 
Sollowing works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


tw Harver's Catatoeve mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


I. 

SMILES'S HUGUENOTS. The Hugnenots in France 
after the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: with a 
Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By Samurt 
Sur.es, Author of “The Huguenots: their Settle- 
ments, Churches, and Industries in England and 
Ireland,” “ Self-Help, " “Character,” “Life of the 
Stephensons, "&c. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 

IL. 

A PRINCESS OF THULE. ANovel. By WitttaM 
Braok, Autbor of “ Love or Marriage,” “ Kil ag 2 ‘si 
“The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton,” &c., 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL: A Tale of 
Australian Bush-Life. By Anrnony Troviorr, Au- 
thor of “ The Warden,” ‘“ Barchester Towers,” “ Or- 
ley Farm,” “The Small House at Allington,” ‘‘ The 
Eustace Diamonds,” &c., &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Pa- 
per, 25 cents, 

IV. 

TWELVE MILES FROM A LEMON. Social and 
Domestic Sketches. By Gaur. Hamriton, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Little Folk 
Life,"&c. 12mo,Cloth, $1 50. 

, A 

DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. A Story of Tuscan 
Life. By T. Avo.ruvs Trottors, Author of “ Lin- 
disfarn Chase,” ‘‘ A Siren,” “ Durnton Abbey,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


Vi. 

FIELD'S MEMORIES OF MANY MEN. Memories 
of Many Men and of Some Women: being Personal 
Recollections of Emperors, Kings, Queens, Princes, 
Presidents, Statesmen, Authors, and Artists, at 
Home and Abroad, ——- the last Thirty Years. 
By Mavunse.t B. Firtp. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 

VII. 
GOLDEN GRAIN. A Sequel to “ Blade-o'-Grass.” 


By B. L. Farsron, Author of ‘“ Blade-o'-Grasa,” 

‘*Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” “Grif,” “Joshua 

Marvel,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, ‘Paper, 85 cents. 
Vill. 


JOSEPH THE JEW. The Story of an Old House. 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Tx. 

SARA COLERIDGE'S MEMOIR AND LETTERS. 
Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by 
her Daughter. With Two Portraits on Steel. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


CHRISTLIEB ON THE METHODS OF COUN- 
TERACTING INFIDELITY. The Best Methods 
of Counteracting Modern Infidelity. A Paper read 
before the General Conference of the Evangelical 
Alliance, New York, October 6, 1873. By Turonvor 
Curistiirs, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of Theology and 
University Preacher at Bonn, Prussia. 12mo, Flex- 
ible Cloth, 75 cents. 


x1 
HER FACE WAS HER FORTUNE. A Novel. By 
F. W. Roninson, Author of “For Her Sake, 
“Carry’s Ce mfession, " “No Man's Friend,” * Poor 
Humanity,” “ Little Kate Kirby,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 


50 cents. ‘ 
WILKIE COLLINS'S NOVELS. 
ny Eprrion.) Now ready: 

THE NEW MAGDALEN.—THE WOMAN IN 
WHITE.— POOR MISS FINCH.—MAN AND 
WIFE.—THE DEAD SECRET.—BASIL.— 
HIDE-AND-SEEK. With Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50 each. Other volumes will be issued 
shortly. 

XII. 


PLUMER’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY. Hints and 
Helps in iy Theology. By WititaM 8. Puio- 
mer, D.D., 12mo, € ‘loth, $2 00. 

XIV. 


(Harper's Lipra- 


HERVEY'S CHRISTIAN RHETORIC. A System 
of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and 
Other Speakers. By Groroet Winreep Hervey, 
M.A., Author of “ Rhetoric of Conversation,” * Prin- 
ciples of Courtesy," &c. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


av. 
THE TWO WIDOWS. A Novel. By Annte Tuomas, 
Author of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” 


“Played Ont,” ‘‘A Passion in Tatters,” “ The Dow- 
er House,” “‘ Maud Mohan," &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


XVI. 

PIKE'S SUB-TROPICAL RAMBLES. —<—/— 
ical Rambles in the Land of the Aphanapteryx. 
Nriooras Prxe, U. 8S. Coneul, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Profusely Illustrated from the Author’s own Sketch- 
es; containing also Maps and valuable Meteorolog- 
ical Charts. Crown S8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 


XVII. 

MISS DOROTHY’'S CHARGE. A Novel. By Frank 
Lee Benepicr, Author of “My Daughter Elinor,” 
“Miss Van Kortland,” &c., &c. Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50. 

XVIII. 


HARPER'S HOUSEHOLD DICKENS. With Orig- 
inal Characteristic Illustrations by American and 
English Artists. 

OLIVER TWIST. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 
$1 00.—MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. vo, P: iper, 
ps 00; = $1 50.—THE OLD CU RIOSITY 


HOP. Paper, 75 cents; Cloth, $1 25.— 
DAVID COPPERFIEL D. §Svo, Paper, $1 00; 
Cloth, $1 50.—DOMBEY AND SON. &vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—NICHOLAS NICK- 
LEBY. 8vo Paper, $1 00; Cloth, ¢1 50.— 
BLEAK HOUSE. 8&vo, Paper, $1 00; Cloth, 
$1 50.— HeKW ICK PAPERS. 8vo, Paper, 


$1 00; Cloth, $1 50.—LITTLE DORRIT. 


Svo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


HARPER & BROTH ORS, 


FRANK In Square, N. Y. 


Important to Ladies.—rnrongh the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. H + & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thonsand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can sup pport themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman in 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars will be sent on recei ot of postage 
stamp. Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 


543 Broadway, New York. 





A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers. Articles new and staple as flour. 
Samples free. C. M. Lunxeron, Chicago. 





" ‘Week to Agents, Fastest selling 
articles in the world. 3 valnable samples for 
ten cents. J. BRIDE, 769 Broadway, N.Y, 
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A servant-girl who lived with a lady in Edinburgh 
surprised her mistress by giving her warning. e 
lady inquired the cause, and found it was a sweet- 
heart. 

“ And who is the lad 2?” inquired the mistress, 

“Oh, he’s a nice lad; a lad that sits in the kirk just 
fornent me.” 

“ Are you sure he intends to marry you ?” 

“T dare say he does, mem.” 

7 | “ Have you had much of each other's company yet ?” 
TICKETS } ** Not yet.” 

——_ : 1 “ When did you last converse with him ?” 

“ Deed, we hae nae conversed any yet.” 

“Then how should you suppose that he is going to 
marry you?” 

“Oh,” replied the simple girl, ‘‘ he’s a-been lang look- 
in’ at me, and I think he'll soon be speakin’.” 

a re 
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“What should I talk about this evening ?” asked a 
prosy speaker of his expectant auditors, 

“About a quarter of an hour would be just about 
the thing,” was the reply. 

(a i 

At a school examination an eloquent clergyman 
made a brief address to the pupils on the necessity of 
obeying their teachers and growing up loyal and use- 
ful citizens. To emphasize his remarks, he pointed to 
a large national flag spread on one side of the room, 
and inquired, ‘‘ Boys, what is that flag for?” 

A little urchin, who understood the condition of the 
house better than the speaker, promptly answered, 
“To hide the dirt, Sir.” 





—>—— 
STORIES FOR SUNDAY EVENINGS, 


Mamma. “So now, Maggie, you understand all the 
story of Lot’s wife, don’t you ?” 
Macere. “ Yes—but I want to know where all the 
salt comes from that isn’t made out of ladies ?” 
De ene 


Tue pest THING TO TAKE BEFORE Stncinc—Breath. 


_——— > 

Principal Lee, of Edinburgh University, was fre- 
quently complaining of his health, and seemed to take 
a pleasure in expatiating on his ailments. He was met 
by Professor Robertson, who expressed a hope that he 
was well. 

“Far from well,” said the principal; “I’ve had no 
sleep for a fortnight.” 

“Then, »principal,” replied the professor, “‘ you’re 
getting better: when we last met you had not slept for 
six weeks !” 





A QUESTION OF IMPORTANCE. 
“Shall I buy my Dinner, or go here instead ?” 


FACETLZ. 
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“I say, Tom Smith, that’s played out. 





A GENTLEMAN said that 
Nantucket horses were cel- 
ebrated for their general 
worthlessness, imbecility, 
and marvelous slowness. 
He said a citizen sold one 
to 8 cavalry officer during 
the war, and warranted him 
to be a good war-horse. 
The soldier came back aft- 
erward in a towering pas- 
sion, and said he had been 
swindled. 

** As how ?” said the Nan- 
tucketer. 

“Why, there’s not a bit 
of go in him, and yet you 
warranted him as a good 
war-horse.” 

“Yes, I did, and by Jove 
he is a good war-horse— 
he'd sooner die than run !” 

—__—_—_——__—_ 
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[ARG POOAPAA YAAT] 1C 


Whatever the wind may 
do in winter, it can not be 
denied that in spring “it 
turns over a new leaf.” 


—@——_- 

One of those irrepresajble 
bores who profess to know 
every literary man met a 
well-known writer for the 
press the other day, and 
claimed acquaintanceship. 

“We dined together last 
Christmas,” said he. “If 
you remember, there was 
a turkey stuffed in a re- 
markable way.” 

“I remember the turkey 
very well, but I can not say 
that I remember you,” was 
the reply. 


Houmway Tnovert.—It is 
very foolish to be always 
reading and making notes 
and trying to remember 
things. How much better ; $ielhee wadinmn aetanaicel = 
to know as little as possi- 
ble, and #0, in every piece THE FIRST PARTY. 
of information that is given 
you, to find the charm of 
novelty, which is the charm 
of existence. 





Lapy. “Oh dear, no, Mr. Earlybird—you are our very first Arrival.” 
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AN APOLOGY REQUIRING EXPLANATION. 


Wire (meeting her Fusband by chance in a Broadway stage). “* George, don’t be so Demonstrative in your 
Attentions. I declare, you’re absolutely Hugging me !”’ ss sae 
Hussanp. “ What! ‘Is this you, Bella? T give you my word, you had so much Veil on, I didn’t know you. 
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EaGer Gent. “My dear Madam, I hope I am not Late: I do hope I have not kept the Party waiting.” 


Mr. E, “Ob, I am so glad—so glad! I should have been so very sorry to have kept the Party waiting!” 


; | : 

Ai h.i)! 
VE 
A NICE KIND OF BOY TO ASK OUT. 


Jounny. ‘What! only had One Slice of Cake and an Orange! 
Eight Slices and Four Oranges, and I’ve got both my Pockets full of Nuts.” 
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Seen you do it 


Tue Voice or THE Stars, 
—Those born on the first 
three days of February, as 
well as on al] other days in 
any month of the year, will 
be liable to colds if they sit 
a long time in draughts of 
airorindamp clothes. Let 
them shun dealings with 
patent - medicine vendors, 
mesmerists, mediums, for- 
tune-tellers, astrologers, 
and old humbugs. 


contenemipaineninin 

An Indiana reporter says 
that a man who lately had 
his legs cut off = a railroad 
train * will as bably be a 
cripple for life.” 


———_—_—~._-_ —— 

This is the way that a 
Western paper puts it: 
“The scarcity of new hats 
on the streets shows that 
very little interest was taken 
in the election.” 

———— 

Tue Vecetasite Worn. 
—There was a great stir in 
our garden the other day. 
The potatoes were ready to 
jump out of their skins. 

he beet turned red to its 
very roots. The celery lost 
their heads, and the cab- 
bages their hearts. The 
pease split their pods with 
excitement. The asparagus 
could with difficulty be kept 
in its bed. The parsley 

irled itself up in a corner, 
The cucumberglone main- 
tained its haDitual cool- 
ness. The cause of all this 
commotion was the pres- 
ence of a noted vegetarian, 
The potatoes never took 
their eyes off him. 


Fo.x-Lorz.—On Monday 
morning last a young man, 
on taking up the daily pa- 
per, turned to the column 
of the births, and said, “I 
wonder if there is any body 
born that I know ?” 


You must be‘a Muff. Why, I've had 














